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INTRODUCTION 

Backgrotbid and Rationale for Training Program 

The proposal for a "Model Pilot Program for Training Personnel to 
Develop Solutions to Major Educational Problems" was derived from a ra- 
tionale that emphasized several characteristics currently missing from 
R&D training programs in education. Most notable among these character- 
istics were the recruitment of indigenous personnel from urban school dis- 
tricts and a training format based upon trainee identification of real 
operating educational problems • This type of training format represents 
a departure from the typical university offering in educational research 
programs. Such a design is, correspondingly, open to criticism on the 
basis of conventional criteria for educational research. That is, first 
year trainees in urban school districts are unlikely to ''develop solutions 
to major educational problems" when such solutions have eluded university 
teams and R&D centers for some years. The prospect, however, that person- 
nel from urban districts, especially minority group representatives, with 
a commitment to educational program improvement could be trained within the 
context of their concerns seemed unique and worthwhile. 

Thus, the emphasis in the "model pilot program" reported here is 
def^iitely on the "training personnel" aspect. As a consequence of this 
training emphasis, the "Description of Training Activities" (page k) and 
"Summaries of Trainee Research Studies" (page^l9) reflect a very basic, 
and perhapr simplistic, focus on the conceptual and analytical skills of 
beginning researchers. These activities and studies should be viewed as 
foundation units in what was conceived as a sequence in building competences 
of trainees^ to undertake "development of solutions to major educational 
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problems in their om. urban school districts. 



Training Objectives 

In terms of the training objectives, then, of the Model Educational 
Research Trailing (iffiRT) Prograin reported here, one may distinguish bet-'j^een 
short-term objectives and long-term objectives. 

Short term objectives were designated in the approved proposal as 
constituting a basic training sequence, Tlie primary areas of concentration 
for these objectives were: 

1. Definitional Skills - includes the understanding of how 
researchable problems are identified^ how previous research 
is reviewed and abstracted^ use of ERIC system. 

2. Conceptualization Skills - includes the competences to 
relate educational problems to instructional strategies, 
organizational arrangements^ previous findings ^ and mplications 
for practice. 

) 

3. Design Skills - includes the abilities to plaxi (e.g.^ PERT 
skills) and implement a research strategy. Knowledge necessary 
for the development or adoption of tactics (insti^ients^ inter- 
views, observations) and modes of data collection must also be 
manifested. 

Quantification Skills - includes basic understanding and 
competence in methods of data analysis and statistical inference, 

5« Int erpretation Skill s - includes the abilities to evaluate 
results in terms of dec is ion- oriented or conclusion-oriented 
situations. Skills in the areas of diffusion and dissemination 
are also implied. Close coordination will be maintained with 
programs training those "who will develop new ciirricula based 
on research results. 

Long term objectives, although somewhat less explicit in the pro- 
posalj were directed toward training small cadres of competent R&D per- 
sonnel to serve in operational settings of urban school districts. Conse- 
quently, the long-range design of a model training program was envisioned 
^ as consisting of the follovmig stages: 

ERIC 
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(1972-73) 1. Development of R & D basic competences throiigh S^miraer 
Institute and academic year program focus sed on individual 
research problems « 

(1973) 2. ^ Sumtner Institute with ^'advanced" trainees and newly- 

recruited trainees from same districts. Emphasis on developing 
research team competence. 

(1973-7^) 3. Identification of major (district wide) educational 

problem with cooperation of board and administrative staff. 
District support and collaboration in prosecuting research 
studies. 

Such a longer range .it raining sequence , or some format approximating 
this^ seems justified on the basis of our single yearns experience with the 
present program. A more detailed rationale supporting such a sequence is 
offered in the "Asseissment of the Research Training Program" (page 32) of 
this report. This assessment represents the judgment of the project co- 
directors and includes suggestions and recommendations made by the trainees. 

An independent "Evaluation Report" (page 38) was written by 
Professor Dorothy Strickland, Chairman of the Elementary Education Department 
of Newark State University. Professor Strickland lias received widespread 
recognition including a national award for her ovm research wDrk. Her 
observations and interviews with trainees were arranged to optimize confi- 
.dentiality and objectivity in assessing the conduct and outcomes of the 
research training program. 

In addition to the summaries of the trainee research studies included 
in this report, five complete reports of studies are included in Appendix XI, 
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DESCRIPTION OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
Recruitment: and Selection of Trainees 

Recruitment of participants for the one-year training sequence 
began approximately three months before the start of the Summer Institute* 
Initial contacts vzith the thirty-three cormunity school districts ia . 
New York City and several school districts in the broader metropolitan 
area were made by mail and telephone to identify indigenous school 
personnel for research training. Presentations describing the training 
program were made by personal visits to schools and in telephone conver- 
sations with prospective applicants o Brochures describing the program 
were sent to district offices and to many individual schools (Appendix 1) 
These initial recruiting activities were coordinated with the efforts 
of the NYU-based developer's training program ("One Year Program to Train 
Developers in Public Education Systems" OEG 0-72-1367) . 

In mid-June, when more than one hundred applications had beea 
received, staff members from both training programs met to undertake 
final screening of applicants^ A plan was. worked out for selecting pairs 
of trainees, i.e., a trainee in the research program teamed with a trainee 
in the development program for applicants from the same school districts 
It Was felt that cumulative impact could be made on urban education research 
and development problems by clustering trainees in several districts. In 
the final selection process, applicants to the two programs were considered 
both for their general qualifications and for their suitability for the 
respective programs • In some cases, an applicant to one program expressed 
interests that could best be developed in the companion program. By 
pooling recruitment and selection efforts, the researcher and developer 
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training programs were able to select the most promising of the qualified 

applicants for the positions availableo 

Forty-nine applicants met the general criteria for participation 

in the research training programo Candidates were expected to meet the 

following requirements: . 

lo Possess at least a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college or universityo 

2o Express a comiaitment to serve in a research and develop- 
ment capacity in a school district o 

3o Provide written approval from appropriate school district 
officials of arrangements necessary for participation and 
school system intent to support such a role. 

Because of the brief period of time available for selection of applicants 
prior to the beginning of the training sequence, academic qualifications 
were determined by the possession of at least a Bachelor's degree and by 
experience in teaching or educational administration, rather than by a 
review of transcripts or academic recommendations o In many instances it 
was possible to get supportive references or recommendations about the 
applicant's suitability for this type of program from superiors or school 
district officials o Previous experience or training in the behavioral 
sciences, statistics, or research methodology was not required for accep- 
tance, although such a background was interpreted as an indication of 
interest in educational research • 

Much of the time available for selection was devoted to insuring 

* 

that prospective participants could make arrangements with, school admin- 
istration to conduct research studies in their schools and to attend NYU 
seminars during the 1972-1973 school yearo Prospective participants were 
requested to express Lheir commitment to the goals of the training program 



(Appendix II) and to obtain approval from the appropriate school or dis- 
trict official for their participation in the activities contemplated for 
the training period (Appendix III), Distrihution of characteristics of 
those applicants accepted into the program, including those who declined or 
withdrew, is shovm in Tahle 1. 

TABLE 1 



Applications in Declined or Parti cxT^ants 

Final Screening Withdrew 



Male 16 . 3 8 

Female 33 8 12 

Black 13 ' 3 9 

Puerto Rican 6 1 

White 28 2 9 

Oriental 2 11 

a 

A ruling issued hy the New York City Board of Education affected these 
applicants ' salary and position only if they obtained specialized admin- 
istration and supervision credits prior to September, 1972. 

Sixty percent of the applicants selected for paj^ticdpation were women and 
fifty-five percent were members of ethnic minority groups. Reciniitment 
was specifically directed to encourage applications from qualified mem- 
bers of these groups, particularly women, whose traditional role stereo- 
types have tended to exclude them from research positions. 

The final roster of twenty trainees represented nine school dis- 
tricts within New York City and two suburban school districts. (A list of 
the trainees, their school districts, and areas of educational expertise 
appears in Appendix 17.) Of the nine New York City school districts, six also 
h8td a participant in the developer's training program. These districts 
repres^ented areas manifesting a high incidence of typical and emerging 
urban education problems. A: eas of experience and interest ranged from 



early childhood to adiilt education and included science^ social studies , 
reading^, bi-lingual education, drug abuse, mathematics, counseling, and 
school psychology. The heterogeneity of interest and experience was con- 
sidered an advantage to the participants, as the group was small enough to 
permit a great deal of exchange of ideas ajid attitudes, and thus provided 
a broader viev of the domain of educational research. 
Phase I: Simimer Institute 

Training began on July 3, 1972 with a six -week Summer Institute 
designed to introduce participan'js to basic research skills. The institute 
was organized into sequences of experiences that were intended to allay ap- 
prehensions about the occult nature of research and statistical processes. 
The first week of training was devoted to a workshop approach to the develop- 
ment of problem solving and communication skills. The small group interaction 
processes employed were based on a modification of the "Research Utilizing 
Problem Solving" (RUPS) materials developed by the Northwest Regional Labora- 
tory. A common hypothetical problem in education served to make participants 
conversant with a general research sequence. -Groups identified a problem, 
conceptualized a rationale for data gathering, synthesized research and liter- 
ature related to the problem, designed or selected appropriate instnmients, 
received and interpreted simulated data, and drew conclusions and mplications 
for practice (see Appendixes V and VI for examples). Discussion and critical 
feedback from the training groups and instructional staff provided initial 
grasp and insight into the problems and p3X)cesses of researching educational 
problems. These experiences evoked the group dynamics basic to the acquisition 
of certain interpersonal skills and group relationships necessary for institute 
activities and were designed to promote an atmosphere of cooperation rather 
than competition among the pai^icipants. 
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These initial sessions were followed by a more intense consider- 
ation of basic research skills. Definitional skills were developed by 
demonstrating how rcscarchable problems are identified and how previous 
research is reviewed and abstracted. Evaluation studies of compensatory 
education prograsis in the trainees' school districts were used to identify 
problem areas. The Educational Information Consultant model of the Far 
West Regional Laboratory was adapted to develop skills of locating and 
using available educational information. The E.R.IoC. retrieval system 
was employed to summarize research in problem areas of interest to trainees 
One session was spent at the "E.R.I.C.-Dialog" facility of Lockheed 
Corporation to conduct an extensive search of literature relevant to 
problem areas identified as potential research interests of the trainees. 

After three weeks of daily sessions, when trainees had acquired 
sufficient definitional and conceptualization skills to identify research- 
able problems of their own interest, the focus of the Summer Institute 
shifted to the development of instrumentation and data analysis skills. 
At thic time, daily sessions were divided into formal presentations of 
the principles of measurement and criteria for selection of appropriate 
instruments, and into small-group discussions with staff members on the 
research proposals which had emerged from the initial sessions. Trainees 
were given an overview of research design and the utility of the hypothesis 
testing model of research. *istruction and discussion were designed to 
refine and clarify problem statements and research designs and to select 
existing instruments or to develop new instrumentation for individual 
research studies. Formal instruction in analytic techniques provided 
experience in using compilations of tests and scales and trainees used a 
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technique-oriented, programed instruction series in eleinentary descriptive 
statistics to supplement classroom presentations* 

During this period of the Sunaner Institute trainees were also 
oriented to the use of computer facilities and were afforded opportunities 
to work through pre-programed statistical analysis packages to gain 
experience in computational and analytical skills » After the conclusion 
of the six-week Summer Instit.ute two groups of trainees visited the 
Educational Testing Service facility in Princeton, New Jersey to observe 
and discuss basic techniques in test development and standardization, j 

The activities of the entire Summer Institute phase of training 

were designed to accomplish the following: 

identify the twenty trainees as members of a 
cooperative researcher group 

bring knowledge of current educational problems 
from the school environments of individual trainees 

— relate educational problems identified by trainees 
to the systematic nature of research for solutions 
to those problems 

provide instruction and experiences to form a 
foundation upon which trainees could formulate 
and carry out a research study of their design 

At the conclusion of the Summer Institute trainees had sufficient 

familiarity with the fundamentals of educational research and access to 

resource materials and personnel to construct research designs for studies 

which could be carried out during the 1972-1973 school year. 

Phase II; Problem Design 

Trainees devoted the three weeks following the conclusion of the 
Summer Institute to the development and implementation of proposed research 
studies in their schools and school districts. Trainees searched literature 
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relevant to their problem areas, sought specific approval and support for 
research designs, instrumentation, and strategi.es for impjlementatioa* Of 
the seventeen studies underway at this time, some had reached the direct 
implementation, stage* In these cases, trainees were obtaining instruments, 
establishing testing dates, and making arrangements with appropriate school, 
district, and central administration personnel for access to school records 
and to the pupil, teacher, and community populations involved in the pro- 
posed studies. Individual conferences with NYU staff were devoted to 
facilitation of these arrangements, direction to appropriate school per- 
sonnel, and assistance in obtaining district approval. 

In other cases > trainees were seeking general approval for proposed 
studies. Meetings with school, district, and central administration some- 
times led to revisions of the original research design. For example, an 
instrument selected by a trainee in consultation v/ith NYU staff might be 
replaced by a comparable instrument that was to be administered in connection 
vith a school or district testing program^ In such a case, arrangements 
were made to make test results available to the trainees for their proposed 
research study. Trainees whose studies had not evolved to the direct 
implementation stage worked with NYU staff and school personnel to plan 
research of interest ani relevance to both the student and the participating 
schools o NYU staff acted as resources in the planning, development, and 
implementation of research designs, but research proposals were essentially 
products of the trainees' own efforts. Students were Cincouraged to utilize 
the NiTU training staff as consultants rather than as supervisors or monitors 
of research studies. Similarly, the material resources of the training 
program were made available for research studies as well as for training 
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supplies. For example, the administrative staff of the training pro- 
gram assisted in the acquisition of instruments selected by trainees for 
use in the proposed research. 

During this three week period of individual work on problem 
design trainees began preparing Research Description Sunimary forms (see 
Appendix VII for example) to assist in planning and carrying out their 
studies. T'fcese forms were submitted to the project office from time to 
time as revisions in the proposed research were made. By recording the 
contemplated activities and cataloguing the required material needs and 
supportive services, trainees were able to plan effectively data collection 
data analysis, and reporting. Thus trainees maintained managerial control 
of their studies while constantly apprising the training staff of the 
status of their progress « 

At the conclusion of thp Problem Design phase of training, most 
proposed research studies were underway. The training sequence was planned 
such that trainees would have completed the initial planning and "legwork" 
involved in implementing their studies prior to the resumption of their 
regular employment in September, 1972, Thus, the extensive and time- 
consuming work involved in obtaining specific approval for research con- 
ducted in the schools was largely completed by the end of August, 

Phase III; Inservice Training 

, Following the development and implementation of individual research 
studies in Phase II, the focus of training shifted to the refinement of 
the basic research skills initially introduced in the Summer Institute. 
In addition, close attention was given to problems of data collection, 
testing and measurement, and research management that emerged from on-going 



trainee studies. 

Two series of core seminars were established for training students 
in the program. Participants were scheduled for one seminar each week at 
a field location and one seminar each week at tha Washington Square campus 
of New York University. Because of travel time involved, the field semi- 
nars were arranged at two locations: one for trainees located in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and one for trainees located in Brooklyn and Queens. Trainees 
received credit for their participation in these core seminars consistent 
with School of Education policies at New York University. Thus, the sem- 
inars were conducted under established NYU course designations and numbers. 
However, since participation in the seminars was limited to members of 
the training group, the content and fomat of the seminars were deteimined 
in part by the needs and interests of the trainees. Much of the direction 
of discussion in the semjjiar meetings was determined by problems and con- 
cerns generated by on-going research studies . 

To some extent the seminars were orgcmized into series of mini- 
courses" on problem areas. Occasionally these special sessions were con- 
ducted by invited school, district, or university personnel with expertise 
in the field of interest. Although all trainees attended the special 
seminars, some students were pemitted to register '.n established NYU 
courses not conducted for this training program. This occurred if the 
student had demonstrated competence in basic research skills and further 
required specialized course work in some aspect of the research studies 
underway. For example, a trainee conducting a reading research study who 
had experience in research design and data analysis might participate in 
a university course in diagnostic techniques in reading. Nevertheless, 
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trainees were expected to attend the special seminars even when registration 
in alternate courses x^as permitted. 

In the Fall terra, field seminars emphasized sociological aspects 
of educational problems and problem-solving models,. Individual student 
research endeavors were discussed and analyzed in their relation to theore- 
tical consideration of school organization. School and community personnel 
X7ere invited to increase proximity to actual urban education problems, to 
inform trainees of school and community characteristics, and to provide 
critical feedback and direction to research activities* 

The Fall term of the Washington Square seminar of the Inservice 
Training phase provided exposure to aspects of learning theory, social 
psychology, reading, personality, and developmental psychology ^ Selected 
readings in these various disciplines and consideration of trainee re- 
search studies focussed psychological knowledge on field problems p Pre- 
ferred strategies in psychological research and techniques of mensuration 
were elucidated v;ith particular attention to the types of problems in- 
stanced by trainee projects o The intensity and duration of concentration 
on particular topics was determined by students' needs and staff assessment 
of trainee progress. Substantial emphasis was placed on procedures for 
maintaining continuous self-monitoring of the progress of the individual 
research studies through extensive problem description statements, flow 
charts for planning, and logs of progress. Most trainees employed the 
Research Description Summary form to record the progress of research studies • 
After approximately six weeks of inservice training students had established 
adequate admini native control of their research projects and 'chus dis- 
continued maintenance of weekly logs of progress and activities • 
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At the end of January, 1973, each trainee made an oral presentation 
as as a written report of research progress to staff and fellow trainees o 

These reports v/ere evaluated both for their substantive features covering 
aspects of the research and for formal characteristics of report presenta- 
tion. The NYU staff constructed master planning charts for monitoring 
research projects based on information provided periodically by students 
(see Appendix VIII for format) • Trainees used these charts in their presen-- 
tations to indicate the status of research management of their projects. 
Presentations were subject to questions and feedback from staff and stu- 
dents, and thus provided an opportunity for trainees to demonstrate compe- 
tence in. an actual performance. 

At the time of the January interim reports, most trainee research 
projects had reached the data collection stage. Some projects had com- 
pleted data collection and were progressing to preliminary data analysis. 
Other studies had completed collection of pre-test data and were awaiting 
collection of post-test data at the conclusion of the school year. However, 
some projects which had not been fully implemented at the conclusion of 
the Problem Design phase did not receive approval from all the school 
officials concerned until as late as February, 1973, Nevertheless, after 
the January interim reports the weekly seminar classes dealt primarily 
with problems in data analysis and interpretation, although individual 
conferences were devoted to the special problems of those studies which 
had not yet reached the analysis stages. 

During the Spring academic term, as trainees reached the data 
analysis and interpretation stages of their research studies, the focus 
of the field seminars shifted to community analysis and to the organizational 
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processes and persormel involved in adopting new programs as a consequence 
of research findings. At this stage, the formal relationships between 
educational researchers and developers, and their interactions with dis- 
semination and evaluation personnel were elicited from actual trainee 
experience with research process. The organizational complexities emd 
corresponding techniques for implementation of program changes were 
treated in detail. 

In addition to formal training and discussion of individual 
research projects, field seminars also provided instiniction in the pre- 
paration of sociological and organizational profiles of the schools or 
areas in which student research inquiries were conducted. These profiles 
presented data on ethnic distribution, socioeconomic status, and the 
language of the pupil and community populations, as well as data on the 
size and composition of the school staff and relevant characteristics 
of the school organization. These profiles weie incorporated into the 
trainees' final reports of research (see Appendix IK for outline of 
profile). 

Ill the Spring Term, the New York University -based seminar dis- 
cussed types of problems, data collection and analysis, and ways of pre- 
senting findings. Each class meeting was devoted to a topic of research 
with a discussion of those aspects of trainee research exemplifying spe- 
cific topics. In addition, there was a review of basic statistical tech- 
niques and -a return at an advanced stage to considerations of research 
exid measxirement first introduced in the Summer Institute. A faculty mem- 
ber from the Department of Educationao. Statistics was invited to conduct 
the intensive sessions in statistical analysis. 

ERLC 
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Phase IV; Reports of Trainee Research Studies 

After the conclusion of the Inservlce- Training Phase trainees 
prepared final written and oral presentations of their research studies. 
Originally, these reports vere to "be suhmitted "by J-une 15 ? 1973- How- 
ever, because of the dependence of many studies on post-test data from 
school administered tests and instruments, some trainees v/ere unable to 
obtain test scores until early June. Therefore^ a new deadline of 
July 6, 1973 vras established for student reporting. 

This phase of the training sequence was a period of intense in- 
dividual work in data analysis and interpretation. In completing studies 
trainees employed skills that had been learned during the entire preceding 
period of training. Close coordination with the training staff enabled 
trainees to score test reszilts, prepare coding fomats, keypunch data 
cards, select executive computer programs for data analysis, and inter- 
pret computer printouts. The graduate assistant in measurement and data 
analysis helped students with computer work and analysis. 

Before submitting written final reports^ trainees made oral 
presentations of final results for NYU staff and fellow trainees. These 
oral presentations were videotaped at New York University's Teaching 
Performance Center and completed videotapes were made available to stu- 
dents for individual review. Staff members evaluated each student per- 
foitnance in these presentations both for substantive aspects of the report 
and for formal characteristics of report presentation (see Appendix X 
for sample evaluation foim). These videotaping sessions gave students 
experience in report presentation prior to any reporting they might do for 
school, district, or commxmity groups on their research endeavors. A tally 

O 
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of the evaluations of student presentations appears in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 





Number of Responses 


SUBSTANTIVE FEATIIRES OP THE RSPORT 


Poor 


Fair 


Good . 


Excl. 


1» Logical orpTanization of material 


U 


10 


9 


5 


2. Research Drocedures and findings 




A 




I, 


3, Elucidation of research im-olications 


k 


6 


10 


1 


if, App2"*opriate & adequate visual displays 


9 


k 


7 


1 


5, Adequate responses to Questions 


0 


3 


9 


3 


POB'IAL FEATUEES OF THE PRESENTATION 










1. "Heads ut)" Dresentation 


0 


9 


9 


5 


2. Verhal stylistics (phrasing^ etc.) 


0 


b 


13 


5 


3. Style a.p-oropriate for laymen 


1 


5 


10 


7 


if. Contact in elicitiiig/answering questions 


1 


5 


6 


2 


5. Reference to visual displays 


6 


1 


6 


4 


6. Appropriate eye contact 


0 


5 


11 


8 


7. Appropriate gestures 


0 


11 


10 


1 


8. General ''presence^' 


0 


6 


12 


6 



Administrative Arrangements 

Academic Credit > Academic credit accrued to pairfcicipants con- 
sistent with School of Education policies. As participants in this training 
program, students were not matriculated in graduate degree programs. 
Therefore^ earned credits in training did not autcmatically apply towards 
a graduate degree, xfowever, trainees who entered graduate degree pro- 
grams in various departments in the School of Education were generally able 
to apply credits earned in training to the degree program they entered. 
The entire training sequence consisted of 20 points of credit. Tuition 
and fees were provided by the training pragram for the 20 point sequence j 
students who entered degree programs occasionally registered for additional 
courses for which they paid tuition acid fees themselves. The schedule of 



course credits and the departments in which credit was received is as 
follows : 

Phase I: Summer Institute 

3 points of credit; Interdisciplinary (Research) 
3 points of credit; Educational Psychology 

Phase II; Rroblem Desi< -^ 

1 point of credit; Educational Psychology 

Phase III: Inservice Training 

3 points of credit; Educational Administration 
3 points of credit ;. Educational Psychology 

3 points of credit; Educational Administration 
3 points of credit; Interdisciplinary (Research) 

Phase IV; Reports of Trainee Research Studies 

1 point of credit; Educational Administration 

Trainee Stipends . During the period of the six -week Summer 
Institute trainees received a weekly stipend of $75 to defray living 
expenses. During the period of the Inservice Training phase^ trainees 
were allowed $10/vreek for transportation expenses incurred in attending 
seminar classes and in conducting research studies. Arrangements were 
made to expend these funds for the pxirchase of supplies and services for 
research studies as well as for travel. As students' transportation and 
research^ supports needs diff ered, this allocation policy made reimburse- 
ment for student expenditures as equitable as possible. 



Fall, 1972 
Fall, 1972 

Spring, 1973 
Spring, 1973 



I 



I 

J 



SUMMARIES OF TRAINEE RESEARCH STUDIES 

Of the tventy trainees vrho began the training program in the 
sicnmer of 1972, one withdrew because of injuries prior to the beginning 
of the Fall tem, and one withdrev; at the end of the Fall term because of 
a major change in his employinent situation. Two participants who had at- 
tended sporadically during the Fall term, lost interest entirely during 
the Spring term and did not carry out their projects; two others who did 
carry out their projects had not reported them in writing as of August 20^ 
1973^ and are thus not included in this sujnmary. One of the reports is a 
joint effort of two participants; there are,' then ^thirteen reports in all 
to be discussed. 

It is interesting, as an overview, that nine of the thirteen reports 
used reading improvement as a criterion; two used mathematics improvement 
and one used biology achievement as criteria. Eight of the studies were 
experimental in form, seven involving a manipulated treatment and one an 
. ex post facto categorization. The remaining five studies were correlational 
in form, seeking relations more than effects. The overall difficulties en- 
coimtered, and the paucity of clearcut findings, especially in the maziipulated 
treatment, experiraental studies, suggests that this form might not be the 
most conducive to gaining the information so sorely needed for educational 
research. At the time the problems were formulated, however, only a few 
of the participants had the necessary competence and confidence to undertake 
multivariate correlational analyses, appropriate as they are to most signi- 
ficant educational problems. 
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studies of Reading: Experimental Form 

There are six studies in this category. Each involved somewhat 
different independent variables. 

1. The study involving the greatest number of students arose from 
an interest in the participants' Department of Langviage Arts in undertaking 
more individualized instruction at the junior high school level. A 251-item 
test vas developed by members of that department with the jjitention of pro- 
viding diagnostic infon^iation; ik subscales were developed, including sen- 
tence recognition, subject recognition, comma usage, pronouns, and other 
familiar components of written language. In general, the subscales appeared 
to be reasonably reliable, based on internal consistency estimates, consider- 
ing that most were quite short; further work is anticipated to improve the 
reliabilities where they are weak. Intercorrelations among the subscales 
vary, but a nxmiber are rather low, suggesting that knowledge about relatively 
independent components of t-Tritten language is being assessed. Overall, 
1,025 junior high school students completed the diagnostic test. In addition, 
the resiolts of a school -wide standardized reading examination ( California Achieve- 
ment Test — Level U), the first quarter Language Arts grade, and the results 
*^of a Mathematics Fundamentals Test were collected for each subject. 

As a second matter of interest, especially with regard to incoming 
students, analyses of variance were perfomed using elementary school as the 
ex post facto categorization. Although the F-ratio was significant for some 
variables, including sentence recognition, predicate recognition, verb tense, 
possessive nouns, antecedents, and total, the corresponding values of omega- 
squared are quite small. Thus, no clear indication for classification on the 
basis of elementary school resulted from this study. As a general response. 
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teachers believe that the information provided thetiij such as grade and class 
profiles, as veil as individual score vectors, -^vrill be verj' helpful as they 
increase their emphasis on individualized instruction in language arts, 
(This study is presented in full in Appendix XI j page 66.) 

2. Another relatively large-scale study employed bilingual (English- 
Spanish) vs. monolingual as an assigned variable (in an ex post facto sense), 
and bilingual instruction for the bilingual students as the treatment. Sev- 
eral criteria were thus available: progress in native language, progress 
in understanding concepts, and progress in visual discrimination. Subjects 
were pre and posttested with the following instruments: the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts in either Spanish or English; the New York City Prereading 
Asses sment-Language in either Spanish or English; the New York City Pre - 
reading Assessment -Visual Discrimination in either Spanish or English, 
the Linguistic Capacity Index for Spanish speaking children and the Test 
of Basic Experience -Language for English speaking children. The initial 
design had calLed for a group of monolingual, Spanish dominant children, 
but the number of such children was too small to consider in the study. The 
criteria are no doubt correlated, but the vagaries of the design as it was 
eventually implemented precluded a more elaborate analysis, such as a multi- 
variate analysis of variance. Among the more striking resiilts were that 
gro^fth in concept knowledge was parallel for the monolingual English children 
(instructed in English) and the bilingual Spanish dominant children (instructed 
in both languages, post-tested in English), although the fomer had higher 
scores, but that the growth for bilingual English dominant children was sub- 
stantially less than for the bilingual Spanish dominant children, although 
again the final scores for English dominant children were higher. One 



implication is supported in par^ by the report that the English instruction 
program was highly structured while the Spanish instruction program was not, 
and that most teachers preferred the former. It is that the Spanish input 
in the bilingual instruction program facilitated the Spanish dominant but 
inhibited (through interference, perhaps) the English dominant children's 
learning of concepts. This possibility s?iould be considered seriously, 
especially since concept learning is so highly verbalized in most school 
settings. There were no differences in the three groiips of children in 
progress in native language or visual discrimination. The groups were of 
size 87 for each of the two bilingual groups, and 85 for the monolingual 
group. (This study is presented in full in Appendix XI, page 92.) 

3. Another well-designed study involved manipiolating the amount 
of oral reading to first grade students at three levels of rated capability 
for school work (tracked). The top level included children who had kinder- 
garten experience and were rated high on verbalization and "reasoning"; the 
second level children had kindergarten, but were rated less apt on the t\m 
criteria; the third level children had no kindergarten experience and were 
rated low on the criteria. It is likely, although not ascertainable in 
this study, that some children in the lower group were "able," but lacked 
the acculturation which would have made their ability more visible. The 
school population is 6o% Puerto Rican and hofo Black; non -English speaking 
children were not included in the study, although they were allowed to re- 
main as members of their classes. The sampling unit, strictl;y speaking, 
is the intact class, although the analysis is at the level of individual 
children. All teachers were white, with substantial experience at grade 
level. Tlie amount of oral reading specified varied: none, once weekly. 



and daily. Growth was measured by a newly-devised test of picture-word 
identification. The pretest was oral, and the posttest required reading 
the TOrd and selecting the appropriate picture. There is some indication 
that the posttest proved too easy for the top level children, especially 
those in the daily oral reading class. The data were analyzed in a 3 X 3 
analysis of covariance with 21 children in each of the 9 cells. Tlie pre- 
dominant differences, hoth in grovrth and final level, were attrihutahle to 
differences in level of rated ability. This, of course, is not surprising. 
It v^as a gratifying result that oral reading contributed both to grovrth and 
to final level, although the differences between weekly and daily oral 
reading by the teacher were not statistically supportable. There was a 
statistically significant interaction, reflecting the greatest responsive- 
ness to the joint effects of level and "being read to" apparently in the 
second level children, but perhaps this was a function of the ceiling effect 
for the top level chd.ldren suggested above. Peinisal of the means suggests, 
though this possibility was not tested, that the overall effect of coming 
to school is greatest for the third level children, regardless of the 
treatment. This apparent effect may reflect the acculturation which, for- 
the other groups, occurred in kindergarten. (This study is presented in full 
in Appendix XI, page 120.) 

k. To gain some information on the possible effects of providing 
teachers with diagnostic infoimation, a study involving six teachers and 
their classes was mounted. The manipulation here was providing diagnostic 
reading information from a standardized test ( Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test) regarding the teachers' pupils for three of the six teachers, but 
not for the others. Teachers given the diagnostic information vrere also 



given several discussion sessions in its proper use. All teachers were 
tested with the Burnett Scale for measuring the diagnostic proficiency of 
teachers for knowledge of techniq^ues for teaching reading before the exper- 
iment, and were observed weekly during the experiment. Although teachers 
\jho knew. more about techniques of teaching reading, and who had diagnostic 
information about their pupils, used small-group instruction more often, 
there was no discernible effect on the improvement of the pupils in reading 
One might infer the lack of a linkage from teacher knowledge to its applica 
tion to the individual child's difficulties. The 117 children involved in 
this study were Black or Puerto Rican, although all were judged English- 
speaking at a level adequate for the pui^poses of this study. They were 
dra™ from grades 3^ aJid 5» The participant -researcher concludes that 
grouping is not enough, and that the intent to individualize instruction is 
not enough; a reading specialist in the school district is a minimum addi- 
tional staffing to provide the linkage to practice. 

5. This study of individualized training in English as a Second 
Language in a vocational setting sponsored by the Manpower Development pro- 
gram began with great expectations, but foundered when funds for materials 
necessary for the individualized program \rere denied to the agency. The 
study was eroded further by attrition due to illness, pregnancy, loss of 
interest, and other influences v^hlch reduced the initial group of 50 v^omen 
to. 30 who finally completed the limited training program. Progress in 
basic education skills was measured by pre and posttesting with the Cali - 
fornia Achievanent Test , student' vocational interest was deteimined by the 
Personal Interest Inventory , and typing ability was deteimined by weekly 
averages of timed typing drills. Progress in basic education skills was 
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greater, but not sienif icant^y so, for students in the Enclish as a Second 
LanGuace progrcun than for those not needing that prograia (about 50J^> of the 
trainees are of Latin origin). No sicnificant differences were found in 
typing speed betvreen the two groups. 

6. Using a set of quite small samples from five grades in a dis- 
advantaged area (total N=)-l-9)^ the effectiveness of a paraprofessional 
assigned to augment classroom teachers^ instruction, emphasizing English as 
a Second Language, was investigated. It is reported that the rate of re- 
tardation appeared to decrease, ajid that some children made gains during the 
year of more than a year on. grade -placement noms. The small sample, and 
absence of complete data on variability within the groups, preclude making 
definitive inferences regarding either the effectiveness of ESL or of the 
paraprofessional involvement. 

Studies of Reading: Correlational Form 

Tv70 of the three studies in this category involve rather small 
samples, but the third sample is quite large. AH seek relations among 
variables rather than effectiveness of treatments, although one study (No. 9) 
might elsf;where have been approached as an ex post facto exj-erimental design, 
with consequent loss of all-too-scarce information. 

7, Qjaestioning whether (l) teacher attitude toward individualized 
instruction and (2) level of teacher preparation in techniques of reading 
contributed to pupil progress in reading, this study used six teachers from 
fourth and fifth grade classes totalling some 1^0 children. To measure 
attitude, new items were prepared with a focus on individualized instruction 
and inserted in '-^n existing scale of attitude toward education. Mount of 

O teacher preparaticxi was obtained by a self-report on a questionnaire. The 
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results showed no relation "between pupil crovrth in reading (aG measxired "by 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test ) and either teacher attitude toward educa- 
tion or attitude tov/ard individualized instruction. There v/as a small sig- 
nificant correlation betvreen amount of preparation in teaching reading and 
pupil grovrbh in reading. As suggested in Study above ^ intent to indivi- 
dualize instruction is not enough. 

8. Another study sought relations to reading gro^srth (measured by 
the MetroTOlitan Achievement Test )^ in retarded readers, of specific aptitudes 
hypothesized to measure visual (spatial) aspects of synbolic coding, verbal 
and figural classification, figaral divergent thinking, and some possible 
aspects of field dependence. These aptitudes were measured by selected tests 
from the Guilford structure- of ^ intellect model. Through attrition, the study 
ended up much smaller in scope than v;-as initially envisioned. Due in part 
to a change in the job level of the participant, the study underaent its 
first reduction from several classe.s to one. Subsequent absenteeism and lack 
of data reduced the final usable sasrple to l8 boys in sixth grade, all reading 
below grade level. Due to the paiticipant ' s other new responsibilities, no 
substantial use could be made of the information from the specific tests in 
instruction. Based on the sample of l8, statistically significant correlations 
were obtained between the measure of reading performance and several of the 
measures of specific aptitudes, but gain in. performance was not related to 
any of the specific aptitude measures. It is suggestive, for farther work^ 
that significant correlations of MT reading ^d.th divergent thinl^ing, verbal 
classification, and two measures of symbolic manipulation were obtained. 
Correlations of these measures with verbal comprehension per se were low. 
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9. The interest in individualised inctriiction is easily extended 
to include the non-aptitude aspects of the individual. This study besan 
with an expected sample size of l80 or more, based on six classrooms in 
fourth and fifth grade of a suburban school. Due to absence on days of 
testing and other missing data^ the effective sample size is 157. The re- 
lations sought, based on this sample, were between the ih personality dimen- 
sions measured by Cattell^s Children's Personality Questionnaire and reading 
performance on the Metropo].itan Achieveinent Test . Somewhat disappointingly, 
but consistent with common sense, the major finding was that the child having 
more of the personality traits of stand-offish caution and emotional stability 
was more likely to show improvement in reading under individual, instruction. 
The m-ultiple-R, hovfever, was only .22, although statistically significant. 

As an additional interest, measures from the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test ^rere also included in the analysis. The SDRT ineas^are of vocab- 
ulary was positively related to the traits of ciystallized intelligence, 
emotional stability, and apprehension (in the sense of keen awareness, but 
not anxiety), and the score for blends was related to stability. These 
four correlation coefficients were in the low .20's^ statistically significant 
but hardly large enough to support a strong recannnendation for a guidance 
counselor or teacher. Still, the trends are there, and teachers in indivi- 
dualized instruction might do t/orse than to be sensitive to a child's lack 
of acculturation, preference for being a member of a group in contrast to 
being "on the line alone," and tendency to be too much affected by feelings-- 
his own or those exhibited by the teacher in the individualized situation. 

It is of methodological interest that a two -group discriminant anal- 
ysis, in which the groups \Tere defined by achievement above or below historical 



expectaticn, failed to shov; the relations vhich emerged when the satne achieve- 
ment information was used as a continuous criterion, adjusted for previous 
achievement. Because the tvro procedures, 2-group discrminant analysis and 
imltiple-R, are identical when the criterion is dichotonious, the lack of 
findings is attrihutahle to the loss of information as a result of dichoto- 
mization. 

Studies in Mathematics: Experimental Form 

10. The integration of science and mathematics is oilmen alleged 
to benefit "both disciplines. In this small study, sections of the COEES 
(Conceptually Oriented Prograin for Elementary' Science) materials emphasizing 
measurQnent at grades 3 and h were used in lieu of regular mathematics 
instructional materials for the topics of probahility, statistics, mea- 
surement, and graphs, which are included in the New York City Board of 
Education kth grade syllabus. COPES was developed at New York University 
through the interaction of the School of Education and the Department of 
Physics and emphasizes pupil activity azid. discovery of conceptual rela- 
tions. The criterion was the MAT mathanatics concepts test, adjusted for 
performance on that test in 1972. The results, after instruction using 
the two sets of materials, showed clearly that the group which had used 
the COPES materials performed significantly better than did their counter- 
parts. Tlae COPES group had a gain of 1,2 years (grade equivalent) in 
contrast to the 0.7 year gain of the other group. The probability of this 
occurring by chance, with N=U2 in the combined groups and aji F-ratio of 
12.8, is less than 1^. It is reported by the participant researcher that 
several teachers in the school wish to use the COPES materials next year 
where possible for mathematics and also for science instruction. (This 
^^.tudy is reported in full in Appendix XI, page I63.) 



Ho Questions frtjquently arise regarding whether a test involves 
reading as a facilitating, and thus necessary component. This is particularly 
of concern where non-reading skills are "being assessed. In the present 
study, a s£Diple size of close to 100 was anticipated; incomplete records 
and other sources of attrition reduced the effective sample to 33. The 
design is straightforirrard, involving a comparison of performance on alter- 
nate forms of a mathematics test ( Uniform City-VJide Examination , Mathematics 
7th Year) aciuinistered routinely , in silence each year, and experimentally 
in this study by reading each question aloud. Although the sample is small, 
the results are significant: seventh grade students did better under the 
oral administration than they had done under the silent administration of an 
alternate form. This result suggests that reading skills and/or reading 
speed may be reflected in scores attributed to non-readimg skills obtained 
by students who are functioning below grade level. 

Studies with Other Criteria: Correlational Fom 

12. From time to tme, it is suggested that teacher-pupil com- 
plementarity, in the domain of personality, is important for pupil pro- 
gress in subject matter. This study involved 388 students and 11 teachers 
in biology classes; all teachers are Caucasian, as are most of the stu- 
dents in this middle class community. A total of more than 700 students 
were tested, but only 388 had all necessary infomation. Students took 
Cattell's High School Personality Questionnaire , while teachers took its 
adult counterpart, the 16 Personality Factor Inventory . Five of the per- 
sonality traits common to the two scales were used in determining a com- 
parison index for teacher-student complementarity. The bix)ad factor of 
exvia vs. invia (called extraversion vs. introversion by some other 
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investigators) was derived for each person, and the index I-E obtained for each 
student; this index is his teacher's score on extraversion minus his o\m. Also, 
each student completed an attitude scale regarding his attitude tovrard school 
in general. Finally, data on biology achievement were obtained for each stu- 
dent. Due to the fact that the biology grades vrere not available until the 
end of the school year, other variables in the HSPQ vrere not explored in this 
study; the data, however, are available for further exploration. The results 
are quite clear regarding the effect of teacher-student complementarity on 
achievement, at least in high school biology: there is none. Girls \jho have 
extravertive tendencies do better in biology than do introvertive boys. Also, 
students with more positive attitudes and extravertive tendencies do better 
in biology. Of particular interest is another result, in answer to a publi- 
cized contention last year by a member of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion that compatibility could be assessed (and presumably students assigned) 
by zodiacal sign pairing. Complementarity as defined above, when examined 
within groups determined by zodiacal sign of student, was not effective as 
a predictor of achievement . neither were the achievement means of the 12 
sign-detemined groups significantly different. So much for the stars. 
(This study is presented in full in Appendix XI, p. I85.) 

13. The relation of affective components of personality to the 
more "problem-solving" aspects of behavior is always of interest. In this 
study, a comparison was made between perfoimance on the rod-aad-frame 
task, taJcen as a measxire of field independence and, by extension, indivi- 
duation of one's self as a person, and performance on two Piagetian tasks: 
horizontality and conservation of volume. In the rod-and- frame task, a 
child was asked to align "up and down" a rod which was displayed in a frame 
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which itself was askew, all other ^'isual external cues being miniinized; the 
child vho positions the rod more near the vertical regardless of the position 
of the frame is said to he field independent. In the horizontality task, the 
child, who has heen shoivn a "bottle partly filled with colored water and dis- 
played in different orientations, is asked to draw where the water line vrouLd 
he when all he ±t sho\m is the contour of the bottle, again displayed in dif- 
ferent orientations. If he draws a horizontal line regardless of the tilt of 
the bottle, he is said to "conserve horizontality." In the conservation of 
volume task, the child is presented with two balls of claj^" which are adjusted 
until the child agrees that they are equal, and two identical glasses are 
filled vrith water until the child agrees that the level is the same. If, 
v^hen one ball of clay is rolled into a sausage shape, flattened, or broken 
into parts, the child is able to say that the water level in the glass will 
rise the same when this peice of clay is put in the glass as v;hen the unchanged 
ball of clay is put in a glass, he is said to conserve volume. . In a saxnple 
of 30 first-grade children, comparing perfomance on the first t\K> tasks, a 
substantial correlation of ,63 was obtained, a value statistically signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. The correlation of rod-and-fraine with conservation 
of volume, however, was only ,19, clearly insignificant for this sample size. 
The question to be asked, which cajonot be resolved from these data, \mfortunately, 
is whether the high correlation reflects a strong bond between affective and 
cognitive components of learaing the concept of "conservation," or whether the 
two tasks are cognitively similar almost to the extent of being alternate forms 
for measuring the same trait or aptitude. Further psychological analysis of 
these tasks is clearly necessary. 
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ASSESSMENT OF RESEARCH TRAINING PROGRAM 



The research studies described above ranse from problems in inea- 
surement to models for predicting the most basic of achievements , over small 
samples and large , vrith a few variables and many. It should be clear that 
individualization of study vras taken seriously as a tenet of our training 
prograiiie Wo claims are made to results of prime significance to the educa- 
tional community^ but several recurrent notions vrere rather effectively 
laid to rest 5 a result which might save some time for others. Among these 
are the idea that personality variables are very important to school 
achievejnent. In those studies 5 vre attempted to persmde the paarticipants 
to include measures of a broader domain of aptitudes and skills as pre- 
dictors of differential achievement, but the limitations of testing time 
were strong constraints. As a result 5 several participants of activist 
bent who knew vrhat was iirrportantj almost to the point of not seeing why 
they needed to investigate the questionj found out that what they believed 
was not the case. We hope they know^ now^ vrhy statistical logic needs to 
be applied to fairly large collections of evidence before a decision is made. 

It is our impression that those who began early vrith a reasonably 
defimed problem, and attended to the methodological issues as they were 
discussed, even in the abstract, ended up with more definitive studies and 
clearer results. We would take minor issue with the suggestion reported 
by our outside evaluative consultant, to the effect that the statistical 
material shoiild be left until after data are in hand. Educational problems 
are by nature complex, and students should not expect that simple single - 
variable probes will be effective. The capability to analyze the data that 
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must "be "brought to "bear on educational probleins cannot be developed over- 
night. The collection of data itself depends upon the uses to which they 
are to he put in a staiJistical analysis leading to ansv^ers. The matter of 
rigor^ which some seemed to confuse with difficulty, could have "been moder- 
ated a hit^ with a more concretized approach using extensive examples of 
data. It was not feasible, hov^-ever, to assemble rapidly sufficient exam- 
ples of all the different kinds of studies which the participants envisioned, 
and thus appropriate generalizations and abstractions were 3et wp and dis- 
cussed. Later on^ during the Fall and Spring terras, as the studies were 
developing, 15 to 20 hours per week of consultation on statistical analysis 
and computer procedures were available to students. Only one or tv^o of 
the participants used this service to prepare theiriselves to analyse their 
data. Rather, most waited until data were available in the schools and then^ 
far behind schedule, asked that their data analysis he supe3rvised by staff, 
a situation which provoked a good bit of the stress characteristic of nega- 
tive slack. 

On the other hand, our participants were scheduled for seminars two 
afternoons each ^•J'eek. A fe\"r trainees were taking additional courses, and 
jnost had great difficulty ohtaining additional released time from their school 
districts. This constraint must he considered a partial failure of recruit- 
ing. We had hoped that district and school building officials "Sirould cooper- 
ate to the extent of providing some released time for the research projects 
.our participants were to develop, but this cooperation did not take place 
on the scale we anticipated. Recruiting teachers for such an intensive pro- 
ject as ours turned out to he should he premised on district support con- 
firmed in advance and, if necessary, accompanied by funds to provide for 
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teaching substitutes. 

Li retrospect, v^e feel that such a training program should begin 
recruiting d\xring the Fall term, assist participants in proolejn fomiilation 
and collection of baseline data during the Spring term^ conduct a workshop 
using simulated data for computer-based analysis and plan the details of 
desired intervention techniques and instructional materials during the sum- 
mer, culminating vrith a full year for intervention, collecting post -intervention 
data, and analysis. In short, a reasonable training prograsn involving in- 
digenous school personnel who remain on the job should be scheduled over a 
period at least 18-21 months in duration for the participants, preceded by 
a three-month start-up and recruiting period. 

The longer training period would pemit more exposure, especially 
through individual study, to fotxndational information in the behavioral 
sciences, with which many of the paiticipants seemed distressingly unfami- 
liar. The other side of the coin, of course, is that the behavioral sciences, 
as typically presented, do not often provide the iranediate relevancy that 
teachers trained in some programs have come to expect. As a result, dis- 
ciassions of the processes of learning and adjustment ^ even when focus sed 
on school settings rather than psycxiological laboratory or psychiatric in- 
stitution, tended to become stuck at the introductory level in the attempt 
to get everybody started. This decision, as is inevitable when groups are 
heterogeneous, tended to penalize some of the more sophisticated participants. 
There is also another influence, deriving from the hierarchy of educational 
jobs, which may have reduced the motivation of some participants for study 5n 
the behavioral sciences; more than half of the participants saw their career 
developing in the area of administration rather than in school -based research. 
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There are administrative positions in the educational research establisliment , 
to be sure, but one should be first a researcher before attempting to admin- 
ister such a complex process. This outcome of our training venture should 
bring reconsideration to an earlier proposal for enlisting those already com- 
mitted to educational research, axid seeking field placements for them in 
school settings where they can work with teachers and adir.inistrators in develop- 
ing problems and, hopefully, ansv^ers. 

Recommendations for Research Training 

Schedule . A minlmimi of two years seems essential for effective 
training and useful output. We continue to believe, at the level of faith, 
that one learns best hovr to do research by doing it \mder supervision. We 
suggest beginning recruiting in the fall, problem development and baseline 
data in the spring, plus development of intervention techniques and materials 
during the first summer; intervention and/or extensive data collection during 
the academic year; evaluation, hypo**"hesis testing, reporting during the 
second surmner, culminating in a fall presentation to district and community. 

Recruiting Pool . If indigenous teacher personnel are to be re- 
cruited, and they axe as unsophisticated in research techniques as were most 
of ours initially, the recruitment shoiild be made with consideration of 
similarity of problems , so that group instruction and peer expectations can 
interact in the training process (see following section on Problem ) . 

If students already committed to, and having some sophistication in 
research techniques, are recruited, they should be required to spend a sub- 
stantial amount of time interacting with teachers, students, and school ad- 
ministrators, so that the problems do not end up as messy non-rigorous pale 
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copies of classical "univariate laboratory studies. These arc inadequate, in 
eeneral, for direct transfer to onsoing problems in schools. 

Resardlecs of v^hich pool ir selected, some specific kind of accounta- 
bility shotild be arranged. For classroom teachers, research activities should 
becoide part of their regular schedule, with a corresponding decrease in class- 
room contact hours. For research-trained stuuentS; sane specific intern- 
ship arrangement with the cooperating school must be worked out. In either 
case, responsible supervision v.itlixn the school administrative hierarchy 
as well as within the university context is essential. A file folder in the 
superintendent's office is probably insufficient. 

Problem . As suggested under the previous topic, attempting to en- 
covirage individual projects by personnel who are "unsophisticated in research 
techniques and not overly knowledgeable in the behavioral sciences requires 
much more in the way of facility involvement than is likely to be supported, 
in fact, almost a ona-on-one pattern. In contrast ^ if prior liaison could 
develop a problem common to several schools, and recruits from those schools 
could each share in the same major project, the training would benefit from 
overall structure and the motivation provided by responsibility to one's 
peers, and the output vTould be improved because of the opportunities for 
greater exploration of the necessarily complex issues which must be addressed. 

If behavioral science oriented recruits are obtained, there may be 
more justification for separate projects, although even in this instance the 
merits of participation in a major team effort are hard to deny. 

Academic Credit s Considering the amount of time spent in discussions 
among ourselves about which existing courses could be used as part of the 
training sequence, and with particip:mts for exceptions to pemit them to 



advance tovmrd non-research-rclated degree objectives, plus the great dif- 
ficiiity of assirpning grades equitably when students are so heterogeneous in 
prior preparation, ve are n^nclined to suggest that a training program be 
presented and entirely justified with regard to experience and performance 
competency on specified behavioral objectives. Some of our participants 
took very lightly the largo tuition remission they vere receiving, although 
others made good use of the opportunity. It seans to us more reasonable to 
operate such a specialized program as a special effort; it shoiad be built 
upon basic courses now provided by the University, not substitute for them. 
A certificate specifying behavioral performance competence co"uld be issued. 
Of course, there are many problems involving salary schedules in schools 
vrtilch vrould require .administrative creativity and flexibility, but that is 
another story. 
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The evaluator spent more than ten hours over a period of two days - 
June 20 and 21 - gathering the information upon which the follov;ing assess- 
ment is based. Sixteen of the students involved in the prograra v/ere inter- 
vievrede Most of these interviev;s were conducted in the presence of Margo 
Louria, lEW monitor for the project. Several video tapes of students 
presenting the final reports of their research studies were viewed. In 
some instances, these were v5.ev7ed and discussed with the student present. 
The evaluator also conferred with Professors Cullinan and Merrifield along 
with Ms» Louria. At that time, questions were answered regarding the mater- 
ials (proposal and project reports), which had been made available before- 
hand. 

Student opinion of the program v/as extremely favorable. The reasons 
given for their enthusiasm fell into several broad categories v/hich were 
constantly repeated by different individuals throughout the interviews. 

1 . Positive impact on the school districts involv ed. 



Students over^^/helmingly agreed that the scope of their involvement 
in the program went beyond their own personal needs. Many of the 
research projects grew out of problems v;hich had already been pin- 
pointed by persons within the school district as being in need of 
investigation. Others vrere developed by the students on the basis 



district problems of which they had personal knowledge and interest. 

The following:', are some examples of the contributions made to the 
school districts; 

a) A mathematics program will be developed from the results of one 
study. It will be geared to the needs of the district in which 
it was developed and used in that district* 

b) One study involved daily reading aloud to children as a means to 
increase reading ability. It not only proved to be a successful 
technique for reading instruction, but it also caused a number 
of teachers, who rarely read aloud to their classes, to do so on 
a regular basis. 

c) An English-as -a-Second Language Program was developed as a resiilt 
of one research project. It will be implemented in the district 
involved. 

d) Another study involved the development of diagnostic and corrective 
procedures for reading instruction. These procedures have been 
adopted for use by Project Redesign, a district-wide curricul\am pro*- 
ject. 

e) On the basis of her study, one researcher received a mini grant to 
develop a guidance program for the junior high school in her dis- 
trict . 

f ) The Manpower Development Program for. which one student is employed, 
has accepted many of the recommendations restilting from his study 
and has already begun to implement some of them in its basic edu- 
cation and career skills programs. 

g) Another study involving an investigation of the sociological and 
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educational characteristics of teenage gang members, has resulted 
in the development of a program for parents of such youth. 

Personal notice of students as potentia l l eaders in the district. 
Most students felt that their contributions to the district ?s re- 
searchers, brought them recognition as candidates for administrative 
and supervisory positions. 

Specifically, one student vriLll become administrative assistant to 
the principal in her school next year. Another was promoted to the 
post of Educational Coordinator. Several others stated that they will 
either receive promotions or are being considered for promotions largely 
because of the greater visibility and credibility afforded them as a 

result of their work in this program. 

*\. 

Favorable comparison of this approach to research training as op posed 
to traditional training programs^. 

Students were asked to assess the value of this method of research train^ 
ing» Typical among the responses given were: 

a) The program offered freedom to work in ways other than that of 
traditional course work. 

b) The program was far more rigorous than any other in which most 
students had been involved. 

c) Because of their prabtical nature, the field seminars were cited 
as being extremely valuable. 

d) Students who had previously been in educational training programs 
which lasted for one summer only, stressed the fact that the one year 
length of this program provided for sufficient follow-up and in- 
sured greater growth* 
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6) Relevancy of the projects and the responsibility to the school 

district provided greater motivation than one would ordinarily have. 

f) The flexible nature of the program allowed for greater individual- 
ization than traditional approaches. It should be mentioned here, 
that students were extremely generous in their praise of Drs. 
Cullinan and Merrifield, They spoke highly of the strong group 
feeling which developed during the training period, 

g) Students felt that because they v/ere conducting needed research 
within their ovm school districts, other school personnel in- 
volved were more cooperative than they might othervrise have been# 

h) Learning in a problem context was considered valuable. Students 
favored the problem solving nature of the program, 

U • Educational asp irati ons raised , 

Most students have expressed a desire to go on for f\irther study. 
At least two have already matriculated in doctoral programs • 

5. Suggesti ons for the future , 

a) Students suggested a change in the sequence of courses. Statis- 
tics vrauld be delayed until students have a greater need for such 
procedures and a greater \mderstanding of research techniques 
rather than offered as one of the first courses, 

b) There was a concern that more be done beforehand to insure fiill 
cooperation from the school districts involved. Although these 
problems were resolved eventually, some research projects were 
delayed because of what appeared to be a lack of communication, 

c) It was also suggested that prospective candidates be given a clear 
understanding of the : rigorous nature of the program, beforehand, 

O 
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It vas not recommended for the undisciplined person. 



Based on the evidence presented above, the evaluator would rate this project 
as one which has clearly fulfilled its goals. 

Based in urban settings, the trainees involved have identified problems in 
need of investigation. They have \70rked closely with a wide variety of school 
personnel in order to develop and implement plans for attacking those problems. 
Trainees gained recognition and praise for their efforts. In many instances their 
research has been given further support and approval for expansion by the dis- 
trict. These students shared a deep sense of commitment and pride in the work 
accomplished during this project. (J 
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R K S fi: A R C II IS FOR A K S E R S 

Ar.sv;ers to vhat? 
To :^chooi-l>a5ed problcins, generated by sc[»oo!-bascid r^oople 

Reseacch by v.iiom? 

By school -bas'iid people, chosen v?it:h clistrict cooperation, and 
trained for V7ork on individual problems by selcctGd NYU J:aculty. 

When does it h:ippG:*t? 

July 3, 19725 is the beginning, of the fulltims intensive sun*=ii:c?r 
workshop; individual research problems fornultitoc] there v;ill be 
carried out during th-::i school year as part of the participant's 
regular school assigi-uru^nt. Two field seminars v:ec>kly v;ill bring 
KYU faculty to school districts for cooperative V7ork on probleras. 

Khat about expenses and course credit? 

During six vjeeks of the suiruner, each participant has a $75 -^s^eekly 
stipend; during the rest of the program, travel c^xpenses up to $10 
v?eel<ly to. attend field seminars and come to the University. 

The full program provides 20 points applicable to graduate degrees^ 
for qualified participants, in educational administration or in 
educational psychology. All tuition charges are remitted. 

\'fno are involved? 

Funding is from the U. S. Office of Education, 

National Center for Research and Development 

Faculty from Hew York University School of Education, programs in 
Educational Administration, Psychology, and Statistics, and Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education; curricular empriasis as desired 
at elementary or secondary level in language learning, mathematics, 
science or social studies. 

Finally, you and other participants willing to spend a full suanmer 
and a busy school year learning while doing research. 



SIL\?ING TILE PRO?.LEM 



VHiat^s bothering you? 
Can ycu verbalir.c your concorny? 
Can you really get down, to . cases? 
I'/liat's in the Literature? 

Putting your hunches into hypotheses, and thair alternanive s . 

ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 

What do you need Lo know? 
Wiat instruments to use? 
Confidence in responses. 
Utility of respon.ses. 
Making your own instruments. 

GETTING IT TOGETHER 

Collecting your data from an appropriate sample. 
Using the computer to turn data into information, 
AusvJering your questions by testing hypotheses » ■ 
Considering, alternative explanations. 
Setting reasonable limits on conclusions, 

PRESENTING THE MESSAGE 

Significance, relevance, and utility. 
Inferences and recommendations for action. 
Verbal and graphic communication* 
Preparing and presenting your reports 

The si:^-week sujnr.er~v;orkshop will emphasize I and II above, v?ith 
special emphasis on H during individuali^ed study late in August. 
Discussions of formative evaluation, interactive development of 
researchable problems, and relevant literature will be stressed 
in the field seminars during the school year, along vith III and 
IV above, A report will be prepared for presentation to district 
personnel and others interested in May 1973, in v?hich IV v?ill be 
actualized. 



' participants must havti the 
; follovjinj requiremeiitG : 

B.A. fron oxcrcdited school 
; District approvr,! for time to 

spend on research 



D i 5 c r im i a -3 1 i 0 n P r o } i i b i t e d 

Title VI of the Civil Rights act 
of 1954 states: "No person in the 
United States shall, on tha ground 
of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the bansfits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance-'* 
The training program here described 
is operated in compliance v;ith this 
lav7. In addition to this, Execu- 
tive Ordar 11246 (effective October 
13, 1963), the contractor will not 
discriminate against any employee or 
applicant because of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. 
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SCHEDULE 

Summer Workshops Daily, 10-4 

July 3-21: Foundations of Research 

July 24-Aug 11: Measurement and 

Statistics 
Weekly Stipend $75 July 3-Aug 11 

Aug 14-Sept 1: Individual v7drk on 

researchable problems 

Sept-May: Field seminars in methods 
and cognate areas 

May, 1973 : Progress report to . 

District and coiranunity 
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PROGRt\M STAFF 
C:)-Dlrec t or? 

Paul A. Cui.iiiiaa - a dniui titration 

research studies 
Philip R. Merrifield - r.^ear.'.irement , 

persona I it:y tests , rc ..oarch 

Staff 



Robert Beech - social psychology, 

1 carni n<.^ , va 1 ue sy s tc :iis 
Lloyd Bishop - individual i '.ed 

instruction, secondary cduc . 
Be mice Cullinan - langua^.^-j arts, 

reading, clementa ry c due . 
Donald Payne - educ • technology 
Lenore Rinp,l.er - remedia 1 reading, 

learning disabilities 
Carolyn Saarni - Piagctian taskSj 

cogni tive develop:::ent 
Sharon Weinberg - statistical 

analysis, ' research design 

Staff nanies above are fulltime 
faculty. School of Education, 
Hew York University. 

Colleagues from other sectors of 
the School are available to partic- 
ipants as students. 

Computer services will be provided 
through the School of Educationat 
no charge to participants for 
program-related problems. 

A MODEL PILOT PROGRAM FOR 
TRAINIKG PERSO^TNEL TO DEVELOP 
SOLUTIONS TO MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 

PROBLEMS 
598-2659 or 598-2919 
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July 3, 1972 - .S'zii's ^0, 1973 



Xn o<3Cps"^•^-i''.■^l 



rcn^^v^I for pn'jfj'O;::;; '^ho i:i^^ad o^!Tv.-i ivn x: r^iii-^^rca i-;v:j 

x.:ttua vi*-i 3 ^;:b.':;c3. di:^£:7rict curia;; t:h-i> rrorio-a oi; c:h3ir l::L::i:c; v;^c:h 
choiy :;1U h^^vj? i:^^ijponjlbiIii::i?ij or xi ri^j:£iarca and dsi-;):^ a opxsv.c nacur^ upon 

»'2!::?ar3^^i2i> ^r.3iaic^ in fi-5i<5 £i^t:t;in^';-3 so that lenrcicg ard cippii<:<ition 
Qc tuV^y b i done in opKri2^ioM V i^ist^rlr^g, 

Th>3 ri?.i*v?3'ccb trainii:',5 p!ro;;v,^a i'^ cc:r.?ri32c! of four coiXipon^ntsz 
CD Su;:^-:-.3r la^tiituia, (2:^ Individual ??obl<itrs Da:^isn lrha:5a, dchool- 
Vr:::?^ Sem:?-cir3 and Gor>3ulta£io^ i^iss^sions on Ind Ividiza.l ?.i53Garch ?A:Dbl«as, 
^in^ (4) Atk Iniiuidi:*?]. Proj^^i^t Sispo^t* 

. Tfc^; Er.^ir^iag pro^ruta -ivcx^k^ to drsveio? p:\X'cicip-i^o,j; .:^kills in urxd«r- 
atandirig sv^d conduc^.iag re^sijardi a^tivi?:iiis ^>"ith vUi%: to^^^td the 
<SP?lica;:ion of f:indii:^gfs for r3n:i:id latin;?, usr.hoai di:4:t;rict: ^j:dy\^atiovJil 

r>25'5^arsbibl*a problanxs .are i^d^n^ifisd, ho:.? provio-^i.^ r^352arch 

rcl;2tc* cdLicatioe^i pjcoblG.2..^ to iniitrucUiorual ?4er't*r.-s55i^',a, 
o^'fvaaiMi:ionai arraiv^i^jMat-^, pX'^ioi\'3 findingoj, and in- 

5*HR7 ::3kiiiij} ^i:d Inipl^jc^^ntv a r^j^^i^^arch ^5tri2;.;^-i>yo Kijj^vi^sdg^ 
nvf:^5352sy for th^ c.^vf^lopir^nle: or iidQpi:loa t:ir:£ic3 :{ii5- 
; ^ :0?;rit-t;i5u£a> ia*c-.^rviei^^i/ oV^^rAVjtion^) c^rid r:;0U<S:3 oc data 

Quaatif ic-ition SkilU - int>ludes bii^ia ing and 

t^0!r?atenc;5 in of data analysis and :iiJ-^4S^^,i^tic4i in£er?-ncOc 

5. : tnt::?rpy^^t?>r.ioa gkltl^ - ln.::ludas abilitt^^ to *5v.iluans 
r-.^j-?uir:3 in fcs^rra^ of do^i;::^ ion- ovirintted or cor,c luiiica-on'iented 
iSitu.i^ioa3^ Skills in th«i jr:J.^3 of diffaaion acd dii^si^cain-iit toa 

>3L?o ispiisid, Cl05tt co5^rdinaClon T?ill ci? iar^^iusd .with 
pi^-cgra^^Jd tr^^iair.^^^^^ develop new curs'icu.U b^^sed- 

on r:s;5<iarch rcarjlus, r 
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thes^i rssearc:h skill areas reflecc, at l^^nt 13 p^rt, aoiiir> of the 
coGVsntisnai •zactica taught in r.e!:hcdolo:r/ courses, th^ra is 3 cont^'cious inl:£?nv: 
and plajictsd aporcach to avoid '^zittiz'i cf r>t:-Joa;:s*' to cici-jt inr; university 
coucsii^o Tr.-3 training t.^a-a repr^iaanij ar. Lz::*^^diGciplix:^^y group cf junior 
end 53iiicr faculty vho are ccrn^itted to inductive .^nd p^cbiea^r^l.iiied approachc>.a 
to iw3truci:iau. 

For .'gsasipla, the introduction ox trainev.^e3 to the 5ikill3 of nroblea idsatl- 
ficatioa vi;.l b5 through the us^ of data aad fi::di:a3s xroia sv^jlLirstiona of coijp- 
p^?,iii2ator/ pro^^raas in their cv::. rschooi di^triot3. <I;;-;^v York Uixiv^^rr^ity has 
conduct:2<! i:3ur.h ^tudiss in nearly evary di.v.crict: ia Vlo--^^ Ycrl: Citr/ and ciultipla . 
copias ox v:b3^?» r^^porcs are c^v.^il^bie,) 'Xlzf-: acurces and rz^^anioj?; of: thase 60.'^^ 
>7ill be div5cu.3;?^d ^nd the skills r:e;i^3d to dafiae JtS5^jz±^v^l;2 pxohU^xQs Sten:i:ii)i5 
frosi ?juch -3tudi33 t-ziiX ba s:-:piicatode Trainse;^ --rlil" hjivij zroaoonsibilitiss fo^r 
dijvelopiag thair ova isajor and r.iincr r\2-^c»arch studies of problsEi« lhay identify, 
and reporting uhs research thay cooducc on locally pressiaj issue?5 , Partici- 
p:2at3 will 5il>^o [::^intain a "lo-g" o£ activities aud a:rp^riaac453 ossociatad vith 
C3r:cyin.2 oui: ras^aarch projects, to revie%^^d iii seminars and evfjatually In- 
corporated into research proca^-s guides <, 

5fce Prcs?3Q 

The forsrat £or training stressJfj-? that the partioipiiats will contiaue to 
serve in their school district::^ as i',hey eng^tge in the program* The traiaiag 
cequsRCfi ?;^ouid cov.:^iT>t of thasr: pb-ase-iS 

Pl m^a 1 . (July 3, 1972-Au5'^/c il, 1972) Sura^iir laiJtitrute* 
6 Credits A .^i^i^-wet-^lc initial training ii:ctitu*?.c .to ictroducs*. par- 

tJ.ci?an^;3 to tho areas of Definition, Conceptualization, 
and Design Skills. 

Tb^3^/Z. (Augu.3t 14, 1972-Se?t-^n:ber 1, 1972) Probleta Design. 
Participants v?iLi identify research^iblo prcbleio^ in their own 
1 Credit school district:, develop the initial conceptuaiis^atlon and 

design-^ ;obtain <2d2!inistrative approval for arrangements when- 
ever nsi'caaajary. 

?h33e 3 . (Sept:iyaber 18, 1972-J!ay 25, 1973) Insetvlc« Trainlrigo 
I)urins this school year- p^iriod the participants T^culd spend tr^fo 
afternoons per vB^k in sstninar ^^ork, st l^^aut one of ^^jhlch vould 
be conducted in the 3cho?3l districts vith appropriate partici- 
pation of adcsiniiJtrative staff, teachers, and coajoiunity repre- 
sentatives Vfho t^lght brin^ perspectives and data to bear on 
participants* research problea- Emphasis upon Qu^antltatlve 
and Xnt-srpretatioa Skilla ^^ould scerge during thia period of 
fein«, 

Phase 4 . (r!ay 25, 1973-June 15, 19?3!V Report of S^isearch Study, 
Traiaeiis will have vritten thoir reports on the !a?sjor problem 
:3tudied during the training period prior to Iday 25* I'reseata- 
tion to district sitatf and coTsnannity representatives would be 
2:ada along with conclusions and recomToendationd for action. 
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Ciii:did:5'Cj?i for r:ho nraii^lng ci?o:5rani"c.List nia-sc tha toVlcviug criteria: 

c^u:i^i-^.y la a school di.^:i:ricc-, 

3o ?vov.vdi5 uritt^n appsrovil fro^a .^-pproprlate r>chooI discricJ: 
o.tf iaials o£ orrj^rvg^n^iaw nsc^a.^AUicy for participation atjd 
school :«y5t:ara iucGnt z:s support ssucb a role. 

Tte training pro^rana viil b^gia July 3;> 1972 and. ft^sfcend through Juce 
30, 3-973. ?.a.?tlcip4iati; wiii ;i::roll rii ia^uk;? ot sptscial students at Mew 
Yo'ck fJaivertsity , The progr^n fichsdul^ foilovs the Univsralcy suTocier and ' 
academic y^;^r c-ileadars 

Prxrttcipaa^::^ viU r:2C3ive P'^- *^ durLn§ thH su: ^^fr^k sucsaer 
sv-*?Hloa ur^d §10 per travel '^licwacics curing thti acad^^ic y^^ar. 

Tuition viil vaivad for t^>?2nti' poiaL? of ac^adeaic ctuditio 

Tltli* Vi oC Civil Rl;5h^s Acr of I96A $Mt35j2 psrr?bn in th* 

T!aii-'^d St:a?.2<3 '^i^c*.!?., oa toe jccand ox color, or natiocai origia, 

^:rvcli;ds!d xrc?^ p5rticipai:toin iti:. bo d^^P-ied tha beneiiu^ of ^ or be sub- 
;;{:c:*^?d t:o di.o'.c:.t'iniiC':it;ioa u^aden* -^xr p^^c^r^iin or ficfelvicy irecitfivins- F^d^raL 

c •i^.iv^C/ir.cis." Tlui fcraiains progfsa described b'^r^ is operated 
in cosspliiaac^ viibi th5,s l^'j. 

In iaadiClor. to ths 2bove, ejo^utiv^s ord-2fr 11245 <5£jecRiv3 Occober 13, 

;,itrAC; bf>MU2i^ d£ tace^, color,.. cc^Iigion, 'iS^sx, or ci-ttioaal o^-igla* 

C•?-Direc^irai? 

Vaul .CuIUrua, A.^50ci-ata ?<:of<5i:^»i.jor, Diviisio.i' o£ £duc4?LOMl Adalai^tracion^ 
J5fr, ?hllip >'i2irri.f L»?id, Cb^ic=iiitt, yi^oartiEi^nt. of Educatiooai P5y«?hology 

Rr*. Moyd Sif^hop, tcdivldualii^^d iMtructloa asd Secondary Edu/:atloo 
Dc. Bernice S.. CuUiaan, Early CaLldho^sd aad Sl«ii>iacary £d?acatlori, 

S«^4ding aad lao^uass Arts 
Rr/ ?rsd Karllngsr/ H^aaarch DMlga an^ 
^ Dr* Donald Paya«/ Educatioruil Tsshaol 
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staff (coatiau^-id) 

Dr. 21af:ar ?«dha2ur, J':^asi?yfin:eat, Hijsearsh Desis^ ^tnd He-rhcd* of. Analysis 

Dr. lar.or^ Ein5^2r^ 'a3ading^ Xaasuags ^ad L>;iariiiu*^ Di/-jabi.li!:i2 3 

Dr^ C^irolya Saarni, Child De.v'-s.loptiier.':, ^-crl 'Learning "Chciory 

Dr, Sfcjiroa ueinb^rs, Educational 3ta:sii5tic3 and ?vasif?arc:h Pesi^a 

Applicarion Procsduraj . | " 

Applicjata ::^hould conjplate thij regular ap?lic<i2:i0a iovra for adai.23icQ 
^he^Gvadivdi^ School ox S;ducation, Yorl; Univ5ir-5ity zz6 :^Ll it to 
D.c. ?hili? >^^T?:lflalcj, 933 CcxT::e?cs Suililing or Dr. Paul A. Gulliuaa, 
4 ya^hin^coa Slace on or befora Juao 15, 1972. Dccislocii about: adais^iona 
will be trade iisn^Kiiateiy thers/aftsr. 



I 1 i s% ir;^^^^^^^^;! In the progvam. Please sand an appll«:atlon form cos 

.r^>2 ^ ■ : 



CIT? StiiTS 21? 



I raccraa^sG fehat you ^ien.d infors>at:ioa about: r4i'3 pro^raa Cos 





dry ■ ■ ■ ssvTS ZIP 



ca Telephone {212) 598-2919 

593-2951 



APPEIJDK II 

ACCEPTAIICE OF PARTICIPATION IN HIE 
MODEL EDUCATIONAL RESrlAPvCH TRAINJIIG PROGRAtl 



Name. 



Social Security No. 



1 V7ill be a participant in the. Model Kducal:iona5. Reseax^ch Traili'Jib^g 
Progrsju from July 3, 1972 to Jane 30, 1973. During this time X 
will attend the Sxxxl'^t Training Instit;ite, construct ci research 
design in cooperation vith school district personnel and University 
staff 5 conduct the research vith the assistance of Universitry staff, 
and present a final report of research to District personnt:! and the 
University staff* If given approval and support by my school district 
I anticipate using the training in a position commensurate with the 
research skills developed. 



Signature 



Date 



AFFEWIX III 



I'lEMOIVvNDUIi OF AGREEMENT 



. DISTRICT . 
SCHOOL 



On behalf of the District (School) noted above, I agree to 

facilitate the research efforts of 

during the academic year 1972-1973* It is understood that the research 
project "^'jill be developed ^>7ith district and/or school consultatioa and 
will be appropriate for credit in the Model Educati.onal Rer-earch 
Training Program at the School of Education, Ne^;^ York University. 

Facilitation of r£search is un/Jcr stood to include access to 
student records, reasonable access to students for nev? evaluative data, 
and reasonable arrangements for attendance at seminars, to bo scheduled 
tvicc v/eekly in the field, or, upon occasion, at New York University. 

Moreover, if the above nained participant: successfully completes 
the training program, consideration will be given to role rosponsibilitle 
for the participant during the 1973*1974 year that will use the training 
and skills developed by this program. 



3h 



) 



Name 



1 



Title 



Date 



Please return this form to: 

^Model Educational Research 
Training Program 
80 Washington Square East, Room 28' 
New York, New York 10003 
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APPEITOK IV 

MODIilL EDUCATIOIIAL KD]3E/VRC}I TRABIDIG PROGRAM 
KOSTER OF TRAnffiES 



TRABjEE 


SCI-DOL DISTRICT 


ARI'lA 


Marlene Behrendn 


District 7 Broir< 


Early childhood 


Jane Doman 


District 2h Qiieens 


Elementary 


Celestine Evajis 


District 28 Queens 


Early childhood 


Lavrrence Glass 


District 27 Q^ueens 


ffi.gh school science 


Gwendolyn IIad].ey 


District 2^^ Queens 


■Elementar;^,'' 


Dajiiel S. IIlll 


District 2 Manhattan 


School psychology 


Jeffrey Hollander 


District 2^^ Queens 


Drug education 


Anne Ming Leong 


District 2 Manhattan 


ElementcLiy 


Brendan Maiers-McGrav;- 


District 2k Queens 


Bi -lingual, ESL 


Andrevr OslDorne 


■••—^ — ■yy- ■ — 71 ■ 

Manpovrer Career 
Development Agency 


Adult education 


KatlxLeen Pfennig^.-^erth 


El^v/oodj Long Island 


Reading coordinator 


Joseph Povj-lis 


District 7 Broiix: 


Drag education 


Waldemar Rojas 


District 8 BroiiK 


Comtnimity relations 


Nancy Scott 


District 23 Brooklyn 


Language arts 


Rita Siegel 


District 2k Q^ieens 


Guidance 


Dorothy Smith 


District 7 Bronx 


Admini st r at ion 


hyacinth Stevens 


District 7 Bronx 


Administration 


T^onald Teal 


District l6 Broolilyn 


Mathematics 


Beniice VJiley 


District l8 Brookl^^m 


Black histoi-y 


William Zuckerman 


Great Heck 


High school science 



ERIC 



APPEND K V 

A lljy.-l CiLXr.T 01- Til!', EDUC/VnO'.'AL Hi:SE:\T'.CII proccius 
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(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



<4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



(1) 



(2) 



ERIC 



iCDUC. SCIZ>:CE 

M\0 :c:Gv;LiiDGE: 



SOCll-TAL 

c;o::n.LTio::s 



Li:Dija\Tio::.\L 

PPv.\CTICE 




Obtain 



Obtain 



i FI^IDI::GS 



Project 




CONCLUSIONS AITD 
iMPLICATIOi-i'S 

\ 



EDUG. SCIE^ICE 
AITD laiOWLEDGE 



RELf\TED SCIEJiCE 

MID k:;ov;ledge 




EDUCATIONAL 
■ PP^^.CTICE 



T^dentify,^ Identify Identify ^identify 




•process Flow 



r Process Feedba 

EKtcrnnl Feed!) 



0.;c 0-72-i2u3 

K 10.3201 APEEHDIX VI 
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WODEL li:DUGATIO:JAL iU-Si^MlCH 



K viuv.ple No * 1 

I'lro SnitU did liis nnsticr's thesis on ^'EfrccLs of iilns oa attitcdos 
.about UpSa Asian policyo He properly Gciactecl his sair.plc fror.i his ra^;iou and 
adr;.lnistcri2d a pratcJtj Ke then sho'./cd a go^: of three filr.is cvar a ir.ontiii's 
period and used an alternate forra or the attitude test to rrceasure changssa - 
Assiiniug these procedures v:erc adequate, v/hat can you say of his study vita 
respect to various criteria of internal validity? 

*(A) if the study had been done in I-Iiy, 1970 

(B) if the study had been done in April, 1972 

Sxanple Koo 2 

Hypothesis: Intensive counseling can effectively improve the attitudes to- 
ward school of extremely negative siudentSp 

Procedure: 

1* Test of attitudes toward school for all students in the school 

2o Choose lov/est 10% and engage in intensive counseling for a 3-week 
period^ 

So Re- test the entire school 

4o Con?.pare the mean change in attitude of the e>q)erirpental group to 
the mean change in attitude of the remainder of the school ^ 

Exanple Koo 3 

Hypothesis: High-interest, lov7-reading level materials are more effective in 
teaching social studies to slov/ readers than conventional texts* 



Procedure: 



1» Select teacher volunteers. .to use the nc\; materials while other 
* ^^•"teachers teach control groups with conventional tCMts. 

2. Pre-test students and randomly assign to experic^ental and control 
classes, 

3# Post-test students on an alternate* form of the sanie test (a social 
stjjdios achievement test), 

A. Cor^.pare the mean rate of improvement .for the two groups. 
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A rondonly saicctcd ^roup of I'crrala teachers was a^kod to try a vaight- 
raiucins preparation. Each tr.orninc tlicy ;;erc -./oighed and the rate of. v;eiyht 
loss \:as three ::i,r:cs tlut of a matched yroup ^^liich vcis ^/ciglicd before and after 
tha croaLmcnt but v;hicU did not take the ;;eir;ht rcducir.3 preparation. 

Exp.wole i^o. 5 ... . ^ 

Hiss Brovn did a master's thesis on '^Creative Writing in Elementary 
Schools." The erqDarir.ental groups of children, v;ho had been taught "creative 
vriting" submitted poems along v/ith the control groups \7ho had not had such 
instruction* To guard against special treatir.ent, her three judges each read 
fifty poems from the control group before reading the same nur/oer of poer.s froa 
the experimental group. Since as many or more poems judged "creative" were 
from the control group, the experimental program vas dropped> 

Example Ko. 6 

Multi-media approach is more effective in teaching science than 
conventional techniques 



100 summer school science students. 

Randomly assign to each of four classes (2 experimental, 2 control). 

T\7o teachers arc used: each teaches one control and one experimental 
class. . • 

Pre-tcst each of the 100 enrollees and post-test each of tho^e who 
complete the course • ** 

Compare changes in the mean achievement test scores, control v* 
experimental groups. 

7 • . : ' 



Jones vishcd to study unionized teachers* attitudes toward the contract 

offered by^ the Board of Education during a recent teachers' strike. The first 

three days^Ke interviewed teachers in some less privileged area^s of the city, tho 

next three days he interviewed teachers in rather "average" schools , and the last 

throe days he interviewed teachers at more "preferred" schoolSo Although all 

intcrvicv/S v;erc made on the picket line, the results seemed to differ sharply and 

ho concluded that these differences v;ere attributable to differences in -the schools 

% 

9 



Hypothesis: 

Procedure: 
!• 
2. 
3. 

5. 

Example Mo. 



0£G 0<"72» J2iS3 
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APPENDIX Vn 



District 
Supor I ntendenT 



PrInc!Spa?.^i of schools involved In study 



DATA COLLECT I OH SUR^IARY' 

S t:«^;?OL^s ii " — Charscterlstics end sources s 



Character e St I and sources » 



iRSts end g-caVi5Sj 

*^^r"" — „..-«™^j^^^ ^ Publisher (D^jveloper) 



$Esch Total 



5 



J] 
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APEEKDIX IX 



Model Educational Research Training Proj^ram 
Report on Social and Or.'^anizatioaal Context of Study 



Develop for your MERT study a section dealinf* with the social and organ- 
izational setting or context x^ithin which your inquiry v;as done. The 
purpose of this section is to delineate for the reader the distinctive 
or unique chactcristics of the situation v/here your data were gathered* 
In developing this section use a narrative style but cover the major 
areas and indicators listed below. 

A. The School(s) Conuuunity School District Identity 

.* 

1. Name of school (s) 

2. Level or type 

3. Size of school (A.D.M. and A»D.A») 

4. Building(s) description 

a. age of building and additions 

b. condition of building 

c. per cent utilization 

d. other interpretive features 

B. The School Area 

1. Geographic location of school(s) 

2^ Neighborhood description 

3. Attendance area information 

4. Relevant school area characteristics 

(e.g. near other schools, feeder or fed) 

C. School and Community 

1. Distribution of pupils 

a. Racial and ethnic 

b. SES 

c. Language (if applicable) 

d. Optional Assignment 

2. Community population profile * 

a. Racial and Ethnic 

b. SES 

c. Language 

d. Occupational 

* ... I 

D. School Organization 

1. School Staff 

a. Size 

b. Composition 

c. Special Characteristics 



APPENDIX X 



MODEL F-DUCATIOm RKSE/vRCH 
T1L\INLNG rROGIl/VM 

EVALUATION OF RESEiU^CIl REPORT 

Student N'ame: Date: 

Report Topic: 

Type of Report: 



oUBSTAM iVL r5L*vTURLS OF TnE REPORT 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excl. 


1. Logical organization of material 










2. R. search procedures and findings 










3. Elucidation of research implications 










4« Appropriate & adequate visual cisplays 










5. Adequate responses to questions 










FORMAL FEATURES OF THE i>RESEOTAIION 










1. "Heads up" presentation 










2. Verbal stylistics (phrasing, etc,) 










3. Style appropriate for laymen 










4. Contact in eliciting/answering questions 










5. Reference to visual displays 










6« Appropriate eye contact 










7. Appropriate gestures 










8. General "presence" 











COMMENTS: 



Observer: 



Apmroix XI 



SELECTED STUDEITT REPORTS 

The five student reports which follow are sirrnmarized above as 
Reports No. 1, Wo. 2^ No, 3> No, 10, and No, 12, Some retyping was done 
to prepare reports for duplicatioii and to improve format where necessary. 
However, no substantive changes have been made, and remarks ajid notes 
which were made by the project co-directors have been deleted, except 
where noted. Each report is presented here as a complete document, and 
appendixes referred to in the text follow each respective report. 



(This study is summarized above as Report No. !• ) 
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LANGUAGE ARTS DIAGKOSTIC EXAI4INATI0W 
Elwood Junior High School 



Submitted to: 

Model Educational Research 

Training Program 
Fihool of Education 
New York University 
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FOREWORD 

The perspective that I chose to tal^e during my Model Research 
Training experience was that of a classroom teacher looking for pragmatic 
applications of the skills to be acquired. I an convinced of both the bene- 
'fit and necessity of "front line" personnel, teachers, being familiar with 
such rudimentary concepts as Mean, Standard Deviation, etc., and possessing 
the slightly more complex ability of being able to discern when sets of 
scores are or are not statistically significant and vrhy. 

In the face of increasingly negative criticism of the educational 
' processes and increased disparity of skills in the student popixLations that 
are dealt with, I believe it is vital that teachers begin to think in tems 
of setting individualized goals for students and be able to prove, with some 
degree of certitude, that these goals have been achieved. Individualization 
and accountability are upon us, and intuitively I feel that it will be far 
better for the populations served if local educators determine the what and 
how of their implementation. 

Ify opportunity to utilize the MERT experience in a practical way 
came early in the academic year 1972-73 ^•'hen the Department Chairman of the 
suburban Long Island junior high school where I teach announced that it would 
be necessary to devise and administer a Language Arts Diagnostic Examinatiai 
^to our HOG students, yty research project consisted of working with other 
members of my department in planning the test, an extensive analysis of the 
data acquired, and participation with my colleagues in mapping out specific 
plans for action after due consideration of what had been learned. 

In 1971 the Cooperative Review Service of the New York State Education 
Department conducted a lengthy and expensive examination of the Elwood Public 



Schools 3 Union Free School District ttI, Tovm of Huntington, New York* 
Ibur, one-sentence indications of the "areas of the English prograr/i in 
vhich most improvement is needed" appeared on page 111 of a 289 page final 
report. Many of the language arts teachers voiced mild agreement or dis- 
agreement vrith what had been found, and the recommendations for areas most 
in need of improvement remained on page 111. 

From October, 1972 to June, 1973> a varying number of teachers in 
the English Department of Elwood Junior High School worked on an analysis 
of data collected from a self-devised Language Arts Diagnostic Examinationo 
As a result of that experience a great deal of soul-searching has been done 
by the various faculty members involved, new norms applicable to our parti- 
ctilar school district will be considered when utilizing standardized tests 
in the future, and half of next year's seventh and eighth grade will be in- 
volved in a totally new individualized pragram. Teachers participating 
in this program (LASET), Lajiguage Arts Seven, Eight Team, will be familiar- 
ized with basic research skills for their record-keeping and evaluation 
responsibilities • 

The total of this past year's experience has further convinced me 
of the validity of a pet hypothesis: there is a positive relationship 
between the degree to which research or evaluation will effect change in an 
educational institution and the knowledge of the formal and informal operations 
within that institution the researcher or evaluator possesses • 
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INTRODUCTION TO ELWOOD 

The foUov^ing introduction to Elvood has been adopted from the 
beginning chapters of a 1971 report by the Cooperative Review Service, New 
York State Education Department, as it was perceived that a more than ade- 
quate Job was done in describing the community and its school district. 

Elwood Coinmunity 

The Elwood community draws its identity from the Elwood Union Free 
School District No. 1, an area of some five and one -half square miles, 
nestled in the Huntington Toimship. Elvrood is basically a residential com- 
munity vath a population of approximately 16,000. The life of the community 
revolves to a great degree aroimd the schools. 

The El'iTOod conirriunity, synonymous with the area served by the Elwood 
Scl^ool District, is bounded by Clay Pitts Road on the north; Broadway- 
Greenla^m to the vrest; Larkfield Road on the east; and Jericho Turnpike 
and Daly Road to the south. This once pastoral setting changed drastically 
in the 1950 's from an agrarian environment to a commuting community. 

The landscape of fertile fairolands, scattered ruxal houses, the 
•general store, the vestiges of a sdjnpler, les^ complex existence tmderwent 
a metamorphosis. Suburban housing began to dot the countiyside as families 
from the metropolitan area moved eastward to en^Joy the bucolic advantages of 
Western Suffolk County. 

Although the farmlands gave way to verdant lawns, split -levels, 
colonials, and patios, the community has retained much of its semi-rural 
flavor. No longer does "Clay Pits Path" lead to deposits of clay nor do 
the larks nest in the abundance of f oimer years , but the area remains almost 
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exclusively residential. A small industrial and business zone hugs the 
heavily -traveled Jericho Turnpike, but this is the extent of industrial 
grov/th within Elwood's boundaries. 

As a part of the Tomship of Huntington, the Elvood coimnunity shares 
in the broader cultural, business, recreational, and religious opportunities 
available in the ToTOiship. Huntington is one of the largest of ten to\ms 
in Suffolk County, one of the fastest growing coimties in the United States. 
The to\m occupies about 100 square miles, contains seven other school dis- 
tricts and is located about thirty-five miles east of New York City. 

The Elwood District is surrounded by local shopping areas. Huntington 
libraries, musems, theatre groups, orchestras, and art galleries bear testi- 
mony to the tovmspeople*s strong support and interest in cultural pursuits. 
Churches of many faiths and denominations and synagogues provide a spiritual 
life for residents. 

A commuter railroad puts Manhattan about seventy minutes away. The 
Long Island Expressway and Northern State Parkway, which are about five 
minutes drive from Elwood, link the community with bustling Nassau County 
and New York City. The Town enjoys miles and miles of sandy beach along 
Long Island Sound with superb facilities for swijmniiig^ boating, and fishing. 
Twenty minutes to the south, the Atlantic Ocean duplicates these assets. 
Thus, the Elwood community offers a suburban life still rural -paced along 
with the rich opportunities afforded by the proximity to United States' 
largest urban center. 

Elwood School District 

The histoiy of the Elwood School District is closely interwoven with 
the development of the Elvrood community.* The growth of the School System 
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parallels the changing poptilation patterns of the coinmimity. In the early 
years of the twentieth ceiitury, the sparse popiilation of this rural area 
was served by a two- story frame building located on Cuba Hill Road, vrhich 
is knoim today as the "Little Red School House" and is utilized for the 
District Administrative Offices. 

The four-rocoii structure was adequate for the educational needs of 
the Elwood coinmunity tmtil the early fifties vrhen the influx of new residents 
began to have an impact on the future requirements for providing an educa- 
tional program for the incoming tide of students. Accustomed to student pop- 
ulations of one hundred or less, the District recognized the facility in- 
adequacies as studies projected enrollments beyond existing capabilities. 
A' proposed school centralization of Elwood and Cocnnaclc was considered and 
vetoed by the voters of the two districts. It became apparent that Elwood 
would have to move toward additional facilities to contain its elementary 
needs. Seconda3ry students were ^'farmed out" to three school districts. 

Thus, suburbia began to overtaiie Elwood along with all the con- 
comitant changes associated with this phenomenon. Cuba Hill Elementary 
School was opened in September, 1955 > a*nd two years later an addition was 
completed. In the fall of 1958> the Manor Plains Elementary School opened, 
providing twenty-eight more rooms for elementary expansion. Cuba Hill School 
expanded even further with the opening of a Yery large new "unit in 1965. 
This addition to Cuba Hill increased the classroom \mits to an overall total 
of 38. 

The newest of the elementary schools, Harley Avenue, was occupied in 
September, 19^6, with twenty-eight rooms available. Presently, these three 
elementary schools contain the District's elementary program with K-6 grades 
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housed in each building. During these years of construction^ the 
organization in each school vas altered periodically as the District's 
housing needs changed. 

Grounl vras hroken in the Fall of I96O for the construction of " 
John H. Glenn Junior-Senior High School , the first secondary facility to he 
erected in Elvrood. The hnposing building vas opened in Septeinher^ 1922^ 
for 7-12. This eventful stage in the gro-^rth of Elvrood^s educational system 
cliraaxed years of preparation .and for the first time provided the El'wood 
community V7ith a District K-12 School System. 

As the secondary school population burgeoned 5 the need for additional , 
facilities became apparent. In September, I9685 a separate Junior High 
building ras completed and occupied. Beginning as a 7th and 8th grade 
organization 5 the Elwood Junior High School moved to a 7-9 grade structure 
in 1970. 

■ Currently 5 the five schools comprise the Elwood School System. Stu- 
dent population projections are beginning to stabilize^ and facility require- 
ments of the future are being studied. 
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EESEARCH MD RESULTS 

The Language Arts Siagnostic Examination 

"The basic purpose of the Elvrood Schools is to assist ■ each- child 
■ individually to achieve his or her foil intellectual and social development . 
consistent with his or her capabilities.'^ This published statement has 
appeared -within the context of explaining the educational philosophy of the 
Elwood Public Schools. ... 

There is a strong movement within this district tovard individualized 
instruction. The first step in individualization is diagnosis, and that is . 
why the English teachers in the Junior High were asked early in the school 
year 1972-73 "to devise and administer a Language Arts Diagnostic Examination. 

Through teacher meetings and extensive departmental planning, it 
was decided that a test would be prepared which would indicate student strengths 
and weaimesses in. grammar usage in fifteen skill areas. The test, which was 
devised appears in Appendix I. It is composed primarily of excerpts of work- 
book materials used within the district. Uniform administration and scoring, 
procedures were utilized. Students were given as long as they needed to com- 
plete the test, in some cases, up to four days of class time (k^^iaimxte 
periods). ^ 

- It is, regrettably, true that time did not allow our doing a thorough 
job in researching the reliability or validity of the test that was devised. 
While this may seem like a traumatic statement to the seasoned researcher, 
it was borne in mind that the emphasis of this learning experience was to 
have been practical. The test would have been devised and administered in 
; any event, and had there not beseri faculty pressure to look at the scores in 
some statistically meaningful way, the teachers probably would have wo\md up 



reporting and looking at nothing more meaningful than total scores based on 
100/.. 

Inroads in the Elwood Junior High School , at least in the English 
Department^ have "been made into looking at our everyday testing procedures 
with more of a critical "research oriented" eye, VJhen the Language Arts 
Diagnostic fes^dnati.on is adniinistered next year^ arrangements have "been 
made for alternate from reliability testing. This vas deemed a better 
method^ for this particular examination^ than the Split-Half or Kuder- 
Richardson formulas, Next year vre v^ill also seek to establish concurrent 
validity for the various subsections by relating selected student perforraanc 
on the Language Arts Diagnostic Examination vjibh performance on another^ 
hopefully standardized^ well-reputed test. 

Means and Standard Deviations by SkiJ2 
Areas and Grade Levels 

In addition to the fifteen grann^iar skill areas covered with the 
examination^ it vras decided to include in the analysis the results of a 
school -wide standardised reading examination (California Achievement Test- 
Level h)y the first quarter Language Arts grade^ and the results of a 
Mathematics Fimdatuentals Test. In the following tables the means and 
standard deviations are reported by grade level according to the variable 
numbers indicated on the follovrLng page. 

Analysis of Mean Scores 

The follorLng items have been deemed areas for further inquiry, 
thought, etc., after consideration of the mean skill scores. 

1, A junior high school with a meaji reading score of 9.I in 



TABIJ3 I 
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Variable Item 
No* 

01 CAT Total Reading Score 

02 CAT Vocabulary Score 

03 CAT Comprehension Score 
Ok Sentence Recognition 

05 Subject Recognition 

06 Predicate Recognition 

07 Corama Usage 

08 End Punctuation Usage 

09 Troublesome Verbs: 

10 Verb Tense 

11 Capitalization 

12 Plural Nouns 

13 Possessive Nouns 
1': Pronouns 

15 Possessive Pronouns 

16 Contractions 

17 Total of 15 and I6 

18 Antecedents and 

19 Corresponding Pronouns 

20 Total Raw Score> Language 
Arts Diagnostic Examination 

21 First Quarter Language 
Arts Grade 

22 Math Score 



Total 
Possible 

(These items 
are reported by- 
grade level scores.) 
10 
10 
10 
30 
Ik 
20 
ho 

15 
12 

06 
ho 

07 
03 
10 
12 
12 

251 
100** 



*Grades were recorded as follows: F-1, D--2, C-3f C+-4, B-5 9 
B+-6, A-7, A+-8. 
**For 7th and 8th graders, the math scores were computed from 
the Math Fundamentals Exam administered by the faculty of the 
Mathematics Department at Elwood Junior Kigh« This is a test 
of thirtyfive items that measures basic computational skills • 
Y-rJf^' For the 9th graders, scores were obtained from the New York 

£jvV State P»E»P* test, wliich contains eighty items» Scores from 

both exans were converted to a one hundred base* 



■ TABLE II 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS - VHOLE SCHOOL 
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Variable 
Niunber 


Mean 


bxanciaTci 
Deviation 


Stud en 


01 


9.09* 


2.52 * 


994 


02 


9.19* 


2.35 * 


986 


03 


8.80-x- 


2.94 * 


988 


Ok 


9.07 


1.48 


1096 


05 


5.78 


4.08 


1Q93 


06 




2.74 


1093 


07 


16.03 


6.73 


1080 


08 


lO.f^O 


2.96 


1092 


09 


l7o25 


2.99 


1095 


10 


3^.03 


7.01 


1089 


11 


10.76 


4.96 


1083 


12 


10.66 


2.55 


1076 


13 


■ 3.72 


1.52 


1076 


Ik 


24.26 


5.44 


1071 


15 


5.42 


1.73 


1066 


16 


2.27 


1.02 


1066 


17 


7.69 


2.43 


1066 


18 


5.88 


4.39 


1068 


19 


6.11 


3.01 


1068 


20 


164.66 


30.21 


1055 


21 


5 14 


1.74 


1030 


22 


53o82 ** 


22.86 


870 
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• • *Grade level scores 
. **It should be noted that Means and Standard 
Deviations for Math Scores refer only to the number of 
students indicated in the particular analysis 0 A number 
of superior 8th grade students are not required to take 
the Math Fundamentals Exanu Math scores were included in 
this analysis so that correlations of math and grammar skills 



TABLE III 

Means and Standard Deviations - 7*^1 Grade 



VARIABLE VEAN SfAWJA^D riJ.MRE^ OF 

Jt.VIt\TIOM STUDENTS 



1 




25.H62S 




2 


7y,5357 


i>2.27G!i 


536 


5 




2R.57e.c'. 


336. 


«f 


8, b-^sfc 


1.7^5) 


35'4 


d 




3.0051 


353 


6 


l.b&12 


2.17 4-V 


353 




1^.75^3 


6rf6955 


52 


S 


10,Q7fc7 


3.^2: u 




iB.^+gifit 


3. 65^4 


56 


10 


31,£tfo9 


9.b75sl 


i52 


11 


10,2365 


H.b32J 


351 


l^ 


10,1669 


2.469 f 


347 


13 


5,69lb 




347 


1** 


25.i+ot)2 




3'43 


13 


O,G06a 


1, 773:* 




1&. 


2. 11*^0 


1 . 0 5 C f ' 


5'42 


li^ 


7,12i;6 


2.'+45ii 


542 


lb 


6,1^60 


3.795n 


342 


l:* 




?.y3'+4 


342 


2U 




29.189/ 


334 


21 


5,3703 




316 




+ 1.3Cib7 


21 .t,22b 


313 



TABLE IV 

MEANS Airo STAM)AIU) DEVIATIONS - 8th 



jLVIftriOM STUDEJITS 



1 


:Jid. 505:^ 


2 5.0553 


355 


^ 






5=i5 


6 


^tO. Ilb2 


27.39SI 


356 


«♦ 


9.11^9 


l.'iJll 


3 ? 7 


b 


t>. 7202 


2.6923 


jes 


& 


2 . ? 3 5 'j 


2.b33i 




7 


•3.5*5995 

1 U , i 7 - 1 


60O25 
2 . V 3 5 ^ 




d 


55 7 




1^.^470 


t . 7 0 6 3 


357 


10 


3H,4 7f:b 




307 


11 


ic.&oio 


3.B91b 


3BS 


12 


IC . 7liC 


2.bl5J 


35S 


15 


5, 7v27 


1.35C1 


3es 


14 


2'^.lob4 


5,520 ♦ 


356 


13 


0,5 ^0 


1 . / 6 2 i 


if) 6 


1& 


2.2150 


1.C555 


3B& 


17 


7 . ddSio 


2.4HS:* 




lb 




551 :^ 


33c- 


15 




5.l037i 


3B6 


20 


1 =)?■ , ^?i'o 


32.0753 ' 


333 


21 


? . C t C 5, 


1.597^ 


561 


2i? 


56,2155 


22.0353 


26 1 



TABLE V 

MEANS AUD STANDARD DETVIATIONS - 9th Gi-ade 



1 


l03. 7396 


2 


10'+.33S-6 


5 


102. 


* 


^.'+197 




6. 8559 


o 


3. l7f^3 


7 


17#8127 


8 


lU . B o6 9 


t» 


1 7, B097 


10 


3D, 7629 


11 




12 


lU. 3c7c 


14 


3.6939 


l"* 


25.24e5 


13 


5, 94?.y' 


16 


2,491^1 


1 f 


e,4379 


13 


S.lS^i; 


1:* 


6.4971 


20 


172.3'U7 


21 


t.9972 


22 


o3,55H3 



SlA'^iJA.^^!? OF 

olviai ic>j students 



20.2013 


295 


l9.£&i,/ 


295 


24.b33l 


296 


1.1203 


355 


5. 600 


354 


3 . 1 6 4 i 


354 


6.6673 


3'*7 


2.611 b 


35.^ 


?.,5'-iB ( 


25r: 




35n 


6.13VO 


.34(^ 


2.b7?3 


543 


1.52C' 




5. 5974 


312 


1.5213 


336 


.9l3d 


- 338 


2. 2 Jlid 


33i: 


1,691 ^ 




2,9524 


340 


?5.99h2 


33^ 


1.9S93 


353 


17,91+74 


276 
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October of the academic school year 13 not a typical 5 average^ contGmporar;>'' 
junior high school. The Elv70od student population is made up of primarily 
middle and upper middle class families. Perhaps in the f^iture v/hen utilizing 
standard:i.2:ed tests , noms for this particular population should also he con- 
sidered along with the published noms. 

2. If the State and the faculty deeiTi the ability to recotpilze the 
subject and verb of a sentence as a prerequisite skill for completion of 
junior high school, more attention will have to be given to these items in 
the Language Arts classes in the future. 

3» There are graduated increases in the mean scores of all variables 
except number 21^ first quarter Language Arts grade, VJhile we remain assured 
that many of the 9th graders are at exactly the same skills level as many 
7th graders, and vice -versa j the Language Arts facility as a vhole may have 
some feeling of assurance that something, though vre are not certain what, 
is occurring during the three years that our students are with us in the 
junior high. 

Correlation Matrices 

Correlation matrices were obtained for all of the tvfenty-two variables 

r. 

by grade levels 7; 8, and 9. As there is not wide disparity among the sets 
of correlations, it is felt that it is not necessary to include the results 
by grade level. 

Some of the more interesting correlations that were noted are: 
1, Variable Wo. 1, Total Reading Score, as expected, correlates 
with the other subtests of the CAT, vocabulary and comprehension. Variables 
No. 2 and 3^ vn.th the total ravr score of the Language Arts Diagnostic 
Examination, Variable 20, and with the Math Score, Variable 22. As alvrays. 
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readins ability is helpful for GuccesG in school. 

2. Variables 5 and 6, Subject and Verb -.Recognition, Variable 13, 
BDssescivo Nouns, and Variable 18, Antecedents, correlate lov; with other 
sub.:ections. rhis voiild be an area for further studj^ Does this usually 
happen on standardized grarrimar tests? If so, why? If not, is there some" 
thing peculiar to this test that causes this to happen* Or^ is this merely 
indicative of the fact that different skills are beins tested? 

3. Variable 21, first quarter LaJiguase Arts grade, does not cor- 
relate as highly as might be expected with reading scores and other skill 
subsections of the Language Arts Diagnostic Examination. 

Frequency Distributions 

Frequency distributions were calculated for each variable by whole 
school and grade level. In all, 88 distributions were ca-lcuj.ated. 

Needless to say, it is sancwhat of a shock to see that despite 
good school-'Wide reading scores, 10l+ out of 355 8th grade students were 
tested as reading below grade level at the beginning of academic year, 
1972-73. 

The Math Department of Elwood Junior High has prepared cumulative 
percentages for each of the 22 variables by whole school and grade level. 
This is the aspect of the analysis that we plaai to naJce the most use of in 
an experiinental, individualized program going into" effect next year. At 
the beginning of the year we plan to test a student in a specific skill area, 
and to inform him or her (and to record) the percentile scored. At a later 
date posttesting will be done. 

¥e plan to be able to indicate that in an October testing a 7th grade 
student scored at the kOth percentile of the 7th grade in Punctuation skill, 



(35th percentile, whole school). Hopefully , hy April, vre vill "be able to 
tell that saine student that he or she has now scored at the 70th percentile 
for the 7th c^^ade {Ghth percentile^ whole school). 

It is felt that these school established norms vill be most helpfiil 
to the teachers in individiializing instruction for students, and in becoming 
more accountable for student learning* 

Analysis of Variance 

An analysis of variance for each of the 22 variables, listed in 
Table I above, was calculated for four groups: 

1. Students who attended Cuba Hill Elementary School 

2. Students who attended Harley Avenue Elementary School 

3. Students who attended Manor Plains Elen^^ntary School 

h. Students who attended elementary school outside of the district. 
It was readily apparent from this analysis that the fourth group, 
children who attended school outside of the district, do significantly better 
in almost eveirj category. It is not perceived that this should be looked 
at in a negative light as concerns the Elwood School District, As explained 
in the intro'-luction, Elwood is becoming an increasingly more affluent sub- 
urban comiunity. Whereas perhaps some five years ago, a home in the $20,000 
to $30^000 price range was not unusual, it is now difficult to purchase a 
home in the Elwood area for less than $60,000 to $70,000. 

Many of the newer students in Elwood have more than one residence; 
e.g., a ski house in Vermont, and have travelled extensively. It iy believed 
that the differences in achievement are" more reflective or socio-economic 
life style than classroom experience. Obviously, however, this is an area 
for further study and investigation. 
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It shoxild also be noted that a further analj'sis of variance v;aG rim 
elininatin{^ the fourth group, children v;ho attended elcmentari'- cchool outnidc 
of the dictrict. It vras believed ohat perhaps because of diffcrencec in 
organizational patterns within the three elementary schools (Harley Avenue, 
for exa^nple, has a inore traditional approach, while Manor Plains is an "open 
classroom" or "complex" school) and because of seemingly dissnailar socio- 
econofmic groupings around the three elementary schools, differences might be 
found among them. 

The following iterus were si£;nificant at the ,05 level when the analysis 
of variance was rim for three groups. 
Variable 



Number Item 

5 Sentence Recognition 

6 Predicate Rccosnition 
10 Verb Tense Usage 

13 Possessive Noun Usage 

l8 Antecedents 

20 Total Rav7 Score, Language Arts Diagnostic Exam. 

22 Math Score 



A further analysis of variance is in the process of being run. This 
one will be broken donm into nine groups, the three elementary schools by 
three grade levels,- e.g. , 7th graders who attended Cuba Hill, Manor Plains, 
and the Harley Avenue School* When thjr* is completed, a report indicating 
the areas of significant difference and the particular schools accounting 
for the source of the variation encountered in this nractlce research exercist; 
will prepared and forv;arded to those concerned. 

Class Profiles 

A farther anaOysls of the data was performed in which sorting was done 
by period of the day and by teacher. TTiis V^^ovided each classroom teacher with 

O 
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the mean Gcores and standard dc/iations for each of the twenty-two variatler. 
for each of his or her classes. 

Teachers reported this information to he very helpful in plaiining 
for particular classes. 



APPtlT'fDIX I 65 

£Li:0OD JUrilOR HIGH SCHCOL 
EMGLir.Fl Dr.?AHTtT^IJT 
DIAGMOSTIC :.!CILI.3 EXAMIffAriC M 
GRADES 7, 9 

^* HecoF.nizinr: Sentences - On the line before each ^roup of words write S if the 
group is one complete sentence, R if the ^roup is two sentences written as one, 
or F if the group is not a complete sentence. 

Example: F If I f]y to San Francisco the week after next. 

1. Have you ever visited in a foreifT.n country? ^ 

2. Reading about the experiences of the pioneer spacemen. 

3- Give your suggestions to the chairman of the committee* 

Laura ivrote an interesting story I enoyed reading it. 

5. Each member of the club will display his hobby at the meeting. 

6. After seeing all the new models at the automobile show. 

7.*' There are some books on the table is one of them yours? 

^ 8, Members of our cla^ are writing to children of several foreign countries. 

P. Understanding among the nations of the world. 

10. Betty gave the report of the committee at the last meeting weren't you there? 

II . Recor.nizing Sentence Parts 

For each sentence vnitt che simple subject on the top line and the simple 
predicate on the bottom line. 

Example: train When will the train 

vri.ll arrive from Cleveland arrive? 

1. One boy in our class h *s 6. Th^t picture was painted 

. his ovm science laboratory. by a French artist. 

2. tias Harriet finished th« j Di^j gee Frank Martin 

costumes for the play? ^^^^^ 

3« corner of the cage 

lay a big lion. 

2f. Arc the boys going with us 

to the game? 

________ 5* My mother visited school 



8. Janet has been reading an 
exciting book. 

9, That boy in the front scat 
is her brother. 



10, On our way home we saw 

last week. 

^ two brown thrushes. 



DI AQKGSTIO ; 6klIX;;' KXAMIMATIO N ENGLISH DEPARTMRMT 

III* CapitalizinA and Punctuatinr Sentences 



At the left of each sentence v/rite each word that should be capitalised or 
followed by a punctuation mark. Include the nsrk required: comma, period, 
question mark, oxclamaticn mark, ^fritc the vmrds in order. You will re- 
ceive one point for each correct capital or mark supplied. 



Exan^ples: me. You 

address. 



V/rite to me you 
have my address 



1. V/hat famous inventor was 
born in Milan Ohio 

2. He was born on February 
11 1847 

3* Miss Brown give me ari- 

other hint 
4. He invented a typewriter 
the phonograph and the 
incandescent lamp 
5« Yes Thomas Edison in- 
vented these he also 
I Invented a mot ion -picture 
camera L j 
6. Did he have a workshop 
at Menlo Park New Jersey 



7. Yes his name is associated 
vdth that city Jean 

8. What a wonderful Ameri- 
can he was tell me more 
about him 

9. Our teacher said "Read 
about him yourself" 

^10. "Let's give a program on 
inventions" I said 
Will you talk about the 
telephone the radio or the 
airplane 

i 

_12. We'll give our program on 
February 11 1966 



IV, Using Troublesome Verbs - On the lines before the sentences, write in c-der the 
correct form of each pair of verbs underlined. 



Example ; did.. I did done my chores and 

lay_ then laid JLay down. 
1, Jim came come home early and 

sat- ^ vjaiting for us, 

^ 2. WhenFather saw seen me, he 

_ rai-Sefj ros e to his feet, 
• 3. I laid la_y on the desk the book 
_ Bob had j^avo glyen me. 
. _ 4- What have you did done with 

. the money .she ^ave give you? 

, $• I'll laj^r lie down after he has 

gone went. 



6. As I was setting sittin/^ th: 
I saw seen him go by. 

7* Has the postman came come ? 
I haven't jiaw Gcon him, 

8. After Sally did done the wo: 
she laid lay in the sun. 

9, Hank has did done his work 



and has Rone went home. 

10, Sis came come in and ^sat 

down a big package. 
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DIAGNOSTIC SKILLS E^'AMINATIOM 



V. USirifx VERBS - On the lines before the sentences, write in order the correct form 
of each pair of verbs underlined* 

Example ; . let She will leave let me go 

. eaten aftnr I've ate eaten* 



1. It doesn't don't seem to have 14, 



learned tauph t him anything. 
2. Can Maj; I go after I have 
written v/rote the report? 
3» You had nu^h t purht to have 

chose chose n me. 
/f* We v/as were glad that our 

parents hadn't left let us go. 
5» These cars are is the only 
ones I*ve driven drove. 
_ 6. I wish I had knowed known 
that you v/as jtfcre there. 
7. Doesn't Don't he know that 
I've RTowed ^rown up? 
^ 8. He had broke broken into the 
barn and had stole stolen it* 
^ 9. I would have wore worn the 

coat, but it was tore to rn . . 
^10. The bells had rang rung, and 
the whistles had blew blown , 
iias Were you tired after you 
had ran run so far? 
^12. He has ridden rode in a jet, 
but he hasn't flew flown one. 
^13. I had not taken took a coat 
and was nearly froze frozen . 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



fhfc ^u^te has sooko y.okon , 
and the trial has bepan bc/rur 
V.'e had dran k drunk the milk 
and had ate eaten the pie 
The words may be sanq .sung, 
or they may be spoke spoken > 
Have you thre_w thrown av/ay 
the paper I brou/^ht brun g? 
You would have of won if 
you hadn't fallen fell > 
The whistle blew blowed , and 
the fight be^an begun. 
^® dy^^^ drunk tho milk and 
then ran run outside. 
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PACE TOIJT^ 



VI. CqiALmriAf^ . On the left of each sentence writo 

each vord inat should be CBpitblized cr followed by a comma. Vrite the words 
in order. Count one point for each correct capital or comrna supplied. 

Example: Henry henry this xs 

Mr. Holt mr holt my uncle. 

1. Yes father there is an old 

sea an area without a land 

boundary in one ocean. 

----- 2. The sargasso sea a region 

. _^ in the atlantic ocean is the • 

area son* 

3- Bill why don't you ask dr. 

_ e. c« wells your new science 

teacher about the sea? 

^ ^ If Sargasso the name of the 

^ sea means ^'seav/eed" in the 

^ Portuguese language. 

I. 3ulfweed a kind of floating 

seaweed covers this sea Bill 

about 20C0 miles west of 

the canary islands. 

VII, PLURAL AND POSSESSIVE FORKS OF CTMS - On the lines befo/e each sentence write 
in order the correct form of each noun underlined. 

Example ; men^ s The men* 3 jnens' 

> wifes wives agreed, 

1. His son-in-lav;s sons-in-law 



6, This year memorial day and 
the fourth of July will be 
on tuesday. 

7. My father and aunt jo sang 
^'home on the range" a song 
of the west. 

S. This summer mr. hunt will 

direct y.m.c.a. activities. 
9« In September my sister en- 
rolled at mills college in 
California. 



repair radios radioes . 

2. The babys' baby' s loud cries 
crys alarmed us. 

3. The boys boy's fat calfs 
calves sold well. 

4« The women's wo men s ^ job 
is peeling notatos potatoe s 

5. Boy* s Boys ' books are on 
these shelfs shelves. 



6. The farmers farmers' market 

sells t urkeys turkies . 
7» We found s heep sheeps on 

the beaches beach 3 . 
6* The chxef s chieves were men 

not m ouse s mice . 
9. Ue read of hcros heroes and 
their lady s ladies. 
^10. Two sp oonfu ls spoon nful is 
the childrcns children's dt 
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I)IAO?-:OSTIC SKILLS E VAMIfJATIOI- K!T,LL".H D^PAHTI-l^KT PAGE FIVF 

VIII. PF;P*:our3 FOr:MS - ?n the Lines before each sentence write the correct form of 
each pronoui: underlined. 

Exampl e: she . Did you and she her see 

fT.e George and I me? 



I. John and he him are going by 
theirr^elves thcmaelves ^ 

2. Us f,irls will send you and 
they them so\Jvenir post cards. 

3» It fr/a? she her who told Ann 
and I me. 

^* Them are much better 

tennis players than we us . 

5. The President h imsel f hiss elf 
greeted we us students. 

6. Frank and :you yourself will 
ride with Ann and T me. 

7. Father and he him bouf^ht we 
us members the badges* 

8. Was it Jie him viho gave you 
and she her the flowers? 

9. Certainly we us boys can play 
as well as they them. 

10. The new class officers are he 
him and .she her. 

II. Sally and she her gave we us 
boys some good advice. 

12. It was tltey them who (^avc Sam 
and I rrie our first cnance. 

13*. The teachers and he him will 
help we i^s students. 

14. Your letter gave she her and 
I me encouragement . 



Q _ 15. You and 1 mo have more free 
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time than Hal and he him. 



PIAGIJCSTIC SKILLS -:^A!:iM/iTIC N KtJGLISH P-^VARTI-^E NT PAGE SIX 

VIII. PROMCUN FORMS (CO^IT' D^) 

16. He Him and I rne will gladly 

help you two. 

. 17. It was they then who reocu^d- 

^ Bill and he him. 

18, Mr. Hinklc interviewed he him 

. and I me on the TV program. 

19. Jane and I me will lend you 

and sh J her our bicycles, 

20. It is we us girls v;ho should 
thank you and he him. 

IX. POSSLSSIVFIS Ai.O CO^J^^CTIOMS - On the lines before each sentence write the 
correct form of each pronoun underlined. 

Example: hers Is this coat hers h er Vs 

yours cr y our' s yo urs ? 

1. This pencil is his his' , but 

^ _ whose who's pencil is that? 

^ 2* Its It's time for that tree to 

shed if.s it's leaves. , 

3« T heir I ney^ve work is harder 

than your you ' re work- 

. 4. V^ho; s t^lhose going to waken 

us when it's its time? 

5. If the car isn't theirs their' s 

who' s whose is it? 
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d ia;:q3tic sKiLr EXAMir:ATi oN English Dr:pART!-' E;iT paof. r/T-.TN 

X AaP^]^!^^MT OF r^m^m -IT H AMTSC^y^NTS - On the first line write the antecedent 

of the proncun underlined which Hf.rees with this antecedent. 

Example ; f /erybody Kverybody enjoyed 

hijDse l_F themselves J^mself > 

1* oivery^nember should give this 



his their careful attention* 
^ 2. Each of the guests will help 
himsel f themselves * 
3. Nobody reported that they he 
had lost anything. 

4- Someone has failed to do his 
their duty, 

5- If anyone has more information, 
lis ^^^X should tell us. 

6» Either Jill or Ann has lef^ her 

their sweater. 
?• l^ach girl provides their her 

own costume. 
8, Neither Al nor Bill has handed 

in his their paper. 
9- Surely eveyone will do their 
' M-g best work. 
_^10. One of the passengers has lost 

his their ticket. 
^11. She and Sis have their her own 

room. 

^12. i/hich studcn-u didn't put his 
their name on the list? 
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(Tliis Gt\xdy is smnmarized above as Report No, 2.) 
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BILDJGUAL-BICUL1 . ,Ji?iU:IS 

District 2h '^aeei^s 



Submitted to: 

Model Educational Research 

Training 'Program' 
School of Education 
New York University 
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BTLINGUAL-BICULTUIIAL PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The BilinfT^ual-Bicultural Prop^ram in District 24 had the follo\s'inp, 
major objectives: 

1. To equip children v/ith basic concepts and native ian|2:uap;e skilJ.s 
necessary for the bep,inning of reading instruction in Spanish kind Enp,lish. 

2. To enable children to becom.e functional bilinguals through the 
developrent of strong literary and ot^.al skills in English and Spanish, 

3* To initiate opportunities for both English dominant and Spanish 
dominant children to experience and share their own and each other's 
culture via music, sonp,s, holidays, food, and dance. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES : 

The evaluation of the Bilingual-Bicultural Program was designed to 
assess the degree to which program objectives were achi'eved* The evaluation 
objectives vrere: 

1. Given the B oehm Test of Basic Concepts in either Soanish or English 
on a pre-post program basis, participants will improve significantly in 
their ability to understand concepts basic to performance in a regular 
academic program, 

2. Given the New York City Prereadin g Assessm.ent on a pre-post program 
basis in English or Spanish, program participants will improve significantly 
in their performance on native language skills basic to prereading and begin- 
ning reading instruction. 

3. Given the Lin.quistic Capacity Index to Spanish speaking children 
and the Test of Basic Exnerience-Lnnguage to English speaking children on 
a pre-post program basis, Spanish speaking children will show significant 
gains in oral and receptive English while English native speaking children 
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will shovr sif;nificant pains in their ability to speak and understand Spanish, 

J^ETHODS OF DATA COLLECTIOM 

Various methods for collecting pertinent data from the target schools 
were used. The most important means of data collection were pre-post testinp, 
interviews, and classroom observation. 

Testing. The testing phase of the evaluation provided objective data, 
the basis used to detex^ine whether or not the objectives of the pz^of.ram 
were achj.eved. The testing; instruments used were: 

1. The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts -available in Spanish and Knglish. 

2. The New York City Prereading Assessment-available in Spanish and English. 

3. The Linf^uistic Capacity Index-available in English. 

*f. The Test of Bej^ic Experience-Language-available in Spanish and English. 
The pretests v:ere administered to all children in the bilingual program 
during October, November and December. The posttests i^ere administered in 
May. 

Based on the assumption that children would do better when tested in 
their native language, it was important to delineate the procedure used 
and what groups were tested in what language. The Spanish dominant children 
were given the Spanish version of the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts ■: and the 
New Yoi^k City P rereading Assessment while the English dominant children 
were given the English version of the same tests. 

One of the objectives of the program v/as to enable childr^^n to become 
functional bilinguals. In order to assess this objective, the Spanish 
dominant student was given the Linguistic Capacity Index and the English 
dominant student was - given the Test of Basic Experience - Languaf^e in Spanish. 

In general, the pre-post testing procedure provided hard data which was 
used to assess the effects of the program on students' achievement in basic 
concepts, reading, and language skills. 
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Interviews and Observation. In terms of evaluatinf^ the program tho intcrviow 
and observations v/ere nade by a moTTiber of the evaluation team. The intervi^-K 
provided the principal and the bilinrual staff an opportjnity to discuGs and 
share their perceptions on hovr the program was beinp iTT.plemcnted. The class-- 
room observation f^"ive the evaJ.ua^or an opportunity to see the program in 
operation. The frequency of school visits permitted the evaluator to receive 
an overview of profrran imDleiiientation and the problems that were encountered 
in each school. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

Program Implementation. During the summer of 1972, the Bili.npual- 
Bicultural Pro]p;ram was desif^ned; a Bilinp,ual-Bicultural Director was hired; 
an inservice training seminar was planned and implemented at the befdnninp 
of September; and the materials and supplies needed to execute the program 
were studied, evaluated, and purchased. 

' The Bilin^ual-Bicultural Pronrem was implemented in three schools in 
District 2h Queens, namely, P.S. 13, P.S. 89, and P.S. 1M3 in September of 
1972. Each school initiated the Bilingual-Bicultural Program in kindergarten 
and first grade. 

Organization of Program. The Bilin^ual-Bicultural Program was designcid 
to teach mathematics, reading, and language by the use of English and Spanish 
as the media of instruction. In other words, the students were to receive 
instruction in English half of the time and in Spanish the other half of the 
time. In order to accomplish this objective a bilingual teacher, a bilingual 
professional assistant, and a bilingual educational assistant v;ere hired for 
each bilingual class. 

Each bilingual class was divided into three subgroups according to the 
level of English and Spanish lorof iciency . The teacher and the assistants 
alternated from one group to the other thus permitting the three adults 
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to interact with all the children in a small proup and providi.ng the students 
with expei\i.ences of three teaching: styles. * 

The bilinf^ual c:i asses v;ere conducted daily, Monday throu.e.]i Friday, 
durin;^ 'the entire school year of September through June. The daily horarium 
v;as fronj 9:00 a.n^. to 12:00 noon and 1:00 p,in» to 3:00 p.rn. except for the 
kindergarten class. The kindergarten class began v;ith the Tnorninp session 
at 9:00 and terminated at noon whereas the afternoon session vfas from 1:00 
to 3:00 p.m. 

1, Selection 

For the most part children wei'e selected on the basis of parents vmntinp; 
their child to participate in a bilinj^ual^-bicultur^al program where Spanish 
dominant children and English dominant children would be integrated. Parents 
requested the principals to put their child in the program. However, not 
all students vrere accepted. This was due primarily to the program design 
which delineated the number of students each grade was to service. There 
was little deviation from this number. Hovrever, during the course of the 
year there were transfers from other schools into the program. If the student 
had limited Knf^lish proficiency at the time of the transfer the principals 
would assi;^ the student to the bilingual class. The mobility of student 
population in cind out of the program was inore or less equal. The transfers 
in and out of the pro,P[ram were due chiefly to parents moving in or out of 
a school attendance area. 

There were UO participants in kindergarten, 20 in the morning session 
and 20 in the afternoon session, and 30 in the first grade in each of the 
three schools of which there were approxinately half and half native English 
speakers and native Spanish speakers, A total of 210 students participated 
in the program^ 120 in kindergarten and 90 in first grade. 
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2. Staff 

During the first year of operation thei selection of the bilingual staff 
was made by the principals of the schools. In a few cases the Anp;lo-teacher 
v;a53 not fui^ctionally bilin/juajl which vras an obstacle to the effective and 
efficient operation of the Bilinj:^ual-Bicultural Program, Hovrever, as the 
year prop;ressed and more money was made available through special tax levy 
funds for additional paraprofessional help, the bilingual director was given 
soine influence in selecting and nominating bilin^gual educational assistants 
to the schools. 

Staff selection in 1973-74 school year will be on the basis of a new 
set o- criteria vihich was completed throup;h the efforts of the Bilingual 
Director, The Director of State and Federal Programs, and other staff inembers 
of the District Office ^ The nev7 criteria are especially relevant for the 
nex7 positions that are openino; because of program expansion and for job q 
vacancies. The initial screening of candidates will be accomplished through 
the District Office and the Bilinp.ual Office in the district. Since the 
program is designed to teach the children in both lanp,uages, it is of utmost 
importance that the staff be functionally bilingual* 

Staff development V7as an important, integral part of theBilingual Program 
in District 24^* It is believed that the success of the bilingual -bicultural 
program is dependent upon the degree of skills possessed by the bilingual 
teachers. The director conducted an intensive pre-in-service seminar as well 
as a monthly on-going in-service training for bilingual teachers and para- 
professionals. At these meetings the staff received special training in the 
philosophy and methodology of bilingual and bicultural education. Through 
the use of Title VII funds the bilingual staff was encouraged to furthe?r their 
professional growth by enrolling in graduate courses in theory and practice 
at Hunter College and the City University of New York. Funds provided by the 



United Federation of Teachers provided the sane OT^portunitv for professional 
growth of educational aj^jsistants, 

* 3. Curriculum 

The three participating schools in the Bilin^^^ual-Bicultural PTOprarr 
ndopted the Distar instructional program in reading, language, and arithmetic 
when the medium of instruction was English, The Distar program is ^a highly 
structured, systematic, sequential and individualised approach to learning. 
This program stressed basic language skills, beginning reading skills, ard ^ 
the learning of basic concepts. The Distar approach required special 
training for the Icachors and the bilingual educational assistants. The 
training was provided by Distar consultants from Science Research Associates, 
(S.R.A.). The Distar program v;as conducted according to the specification 
of the program. Three adults, the bilingual teacher, the bilingual professional 
assista:^.t, and bilingual educational assistant were in the classroom, each 
working with a grcip of 7 to 10 children. 

The Redondcl instructional program was adopted as the program to follovr 
when Spanish was the medium of instruction. Based on classroom observation 
there was virtually little Spanish instruction in the bilingual classroom. 
Spanish was used for cultural activities such as learning songs, names of 
foods, days of the week, numbers, and other little Spanish phrases. Other 
than that tHere seev^ed to be little systematic, snail group development of 
the Spanish language. 

It is difficult to discern the real Reason for the cause of Redondel's 
unsatisf actoriness as an instructional anproach in Spanish. The question is, 
was it unsatisfactory because of its organization and, "foreign" linguistic 
style for Spanish speakers in New York City or becaur.e it was compared with 
the Distar program which was highly structured, systematic and sequential? 
The question remained unanswered. In any event, the director of bilingual 
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proprarns, the bilinf^ual staffs and other bi-lingual consultants all concurred 
that the Redondel program as a program for developing the Spanish language 
and Spanish reading skills was unsatisfactory. 

Theoretically, the pron;ram was designed to teacii lanj^uage, reading, 
and Tnathemtical concepts by the use of English and Spanish as the media of 
instruction. Students were to receive instruction in Enj^lish half of the""tiTne 
and Spanish the other half of the time. However, this V7as not feasible 
in teims of the amount of time available to the teachers In teaching these 
subject areas in both languages* Consequently, iDore tiwe and emphasis was 
placed on the Distar curriculum than on the. Redondel pro^^ram of instruction; 
The bilingual director and bilingual teachers indicated several reasons 
for the emphasis of English as the mediuTn of instruction. -They v/ere: 

1. Lack of time for both Spanish and English progranis. 

2, English was a higher priority because of its obioctive of enhancing 
communication and coinpetency in the ability to speak En^i^lish/ 
Implicit in the pro^^ram objectives was the reduction and nininii- 
zation of 'the comniunication* and language barrier. 

3, The or.i^aniKation and structure of Distar was preferred over the 
Redondel prograTn which lacked rigid structure. ■ 
The need for a planned pro^^ram to lend some stability to the 
new experimental program of bilingual education in District 2**. 

4. Physical Facilities and Materials 

Hi ere was no actual rating of the physical facilities of the bilingual 
classrooms but cognizance of the conditions of the physical facilities was 
taken. Two schools, P. S .89 -and P.S. 1U3 were in the process of renovating 
the school and building mini-schools in which the kindergarten classes were 
locatett in January 1973. The clssroom sizes of the three schools and mini- 
schools were adequate and there was spetce available for small group work and 
for some individual work. The teachers were ingenious in th<5 ways they 
partitfioned off areas for sm.a 11 group work. Lighting, ventilation, and 
adequate totlet facilities were above average in the schools. - 
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The classrooms were especially attractive in terms of the teachers 
exhibiting the work of their students. The children Tnanifested a ioy and 
were particularly proud of their little contributicns. The chalkboards vere 

V 

more often utilised as bulletin boards than as a visual and/ useful tool 

■ i ■ ■ ■■" ■ 

in teaching and learning. Several classrooms have a need for more 
chalkboard space. 

The schools had the necessarj' materials and supplies for the 

efficient execution of the Distar and Redondel programs. However, tji^jre 

was not much variety of materials being used because all available time 
was used to accomplish the goals of Distar and Redondel. This is not 
a criticism of the teacher-s* competence but the Distar program does 
have its own constraints on the system. 

Inte.5^ation of Bilingual Teachers with Other School Personnel 
Bilingual teachei^s and educational assistants vrere reasonably well 
integrated into the regular school program. Host teachers were, an integral 
part of the school system prior to working in bilingual programs. They 
were not isolated from the other teachers. However 5 because of the 
tight schedule bilingual teachers and paraprofessionals did not have 
much opportunity to interact and communicate with other teachers. 

Children in the bilingual program did participate in the activites of 
the school. They i^ent to assembly meetings* saw movies, participated 
in school programs, and had access to the facilities and materials like all 
children in the regular program. In a certain sense, the children had 
more opportunities to participate in learning activities and other activities 

than the children of the regular program. This was due to the bilingual-bi- 

• .- ^ .. ' . ■ - 

cultural design which included celebration of the two cultures. 

In all three schools there was a high level of cooperation by the 
£P^(^ principal with the teachers, the bilingual director, and bilingual evaluator. 
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CoTnniunication was open among the principals^ teachers, and director of bilingual 
programs. There were numerous occasions for individualized teacher assistance 
and for immediate feedback with the director which facilitated problem-solvinp; 
as problems v;ere encountered. 

The Bilingual-Bicultural Program was designed in such a way as to permit 
and encourage peer interaction amonp; Spanish dominant children and English 
dominant children. Spanish dominant children and English dominant children 
played, talked, interacted, and studied among themselves. Another important 
asset of the program \-;as the provision of a model for speaking the second 
languaf^e. The Spanish dominant child provided a model for the English 
dominant child to speak Spanish and the English dominant child provided a 
model for the Spanish dominant child to speak English, 

6, Parental Involvement c 
Th,e designers of the Bilingual-Bicultural Program in District 2U, Queens, 
realized the importance of parental j^nvolvement in the program. They believed 
that if the impact of bilingual-bicultural program is to be maximal, the 
expectation of the school must be congruent v;ith the expectation of the local 
communjLty. Parents of the participating children, as well as other meiSbers 
of the community were involved in the planning and operation of the program. 

Parents participated in workshops and meetings and some were members 
of the school's Bilingual Advisory Committee, The purpose of the 
Bilingual Advisory Committee was to develop in depth community knowledge and 
support of the program. Parents contributed to the genei^al positive overtones 
of the program by working with teachers in planning holiday celebrations, by 
attending parent-teacher conf erence> and by their willingness to contribute 
time and energy in order to develop a better understanding of the bilingual- 
bicultural educational program in the community, , ^ 



Althour.h it was not always true, by February 1973 the part iciDatlnr', 
schools had a Bilixinual Teacher in School and Community Relationr. v:ho 
served as a laison bet^^ecn school and community. This position served 
a bridf.o for Ilon-Enf^lish speaking parents to have sono contact with the school. 
It also facilitated and encourafred parental conmuniccition with the school 
and it provided an onportunity other than pareiit-^teacher ineetinr;^^ to discuss 
school policies, prof^re^ms, and activities with a person who understood \is • 
lanpuaf^e and culture. 
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TlFF^Crn OF PROGR/iM ON CHILDREN 

Before do3.ineatinr the results of the p7?onram or its effects on children , 
it is necessary' to be avrare of son^e of the factors that hav^e affected the 
validity of the study. The prej^ence of ther,e factors had reduced the validity 
of the study and consequently it affected the peneralizability of the study.. 
Some of these factors are delineated below: 

1. The monolingual r,roup, the control group, v;a55 not identical with 
the bilinr:ual aroup* The bilinp;ual p.roup, English arid Spanish, were selected 
into the prorram cn the basis of the predisposition of parents to have 
their children in the propram. The monolingual f^roups were intact groups 
and there vrere fev; native Spanish speakers in these classes. Although 
comparison vjore made between the two f^roups , it must be realised that the 
conclusions are tenuous. 

2. The groups were not matched on variables that do have an effect on 
academic achievement. Such variables are: socio-economic status, intellectual 
aoility, race, academic achievement » etc. 

3. Tne experiences that were provided for the bilingual group v^ere 
not similiar in terms of receiving instruction in the native language 
and the second language. As noted earlier the native Spanish speakers 
did not receive the same proportion and same systematic instruction in 
their native language as the native English speakers. The native Spanish 
speakers received equal treatment in learning concepts , reading and language 
skills as developed by Distar; however, they were learning these concepts 
and skills in the second language and not in their native language. At the 
time of posttesting the Spanish dominant group were tested in their native 
language after receiving systematic and sequential instruction in the second, 
language. This had put the Spanish dominant group at a disadvantage when 

ER^C compared. with the English dominant group on the assessment of achievement in 



undorr»tandinr^ concents, and acqufrition of re??din;7. and lanruar^ skillfi in 
their nntive lanpur»fTe. Tho Spanish doninant rroup was instructod in the socnnd 
lanrua^e and responded to th^^ tests in their native lanruaire. On the othor 
hand, the Fnr^lish rroup v^c^f; instructed in their native lanfruap:e and responded to 
the tests in their native lanpua^e. In tei-r^s of the Spanish dominant children 
the posttest measures assessed more the understanding of the second lanp;uap.o 
than v;hat vras J earned in the native lanrnnr^.e. Perhaps the Spanish doninant 
H'J^oup \;ould have achieved as well as the English dominant prouo or better if 
they v/ere instructed in their native lanruape. 

Even thourh connariscns of the Enp.lish dominant and Spanish dominant 
children in the bilinpual and monclin^rual prop^rarns were made 3 care should bo 
taken not to make generalizations beyond this particular ^'--''o^P* Comparisons 
of groups must be on the Sc'ime basis of similiar treatment in their native 
lonp.ua^o and this was not present. 

Two statistical procedures were used to analyze the nretest and posttest 
data, namely, the correlated t-test and the analysis of covariance. Each 
program objective was analyzed according to: 

1. Significant f^ains made by bilingual and monolingual Ss. 

2. Comparison of Enrrlish dominant Ss and Spanish dominant Ss in 
the bilinpual pro^iram. 

3. Ccmnarison of En/rlish dominant Ss in the bilinpual program 
and English dominant Ss in monolinpual programs . 

Because of the small number of Spanish dominant Ss in the monolingual 

program, a comparison of Spanish dominant Ss in bilingual programs and 

Spanish dominant Ss in monolingual programs was not possible. The results 

vjould be tcnvious. 

Growth in Unders tand int^ Basic Concepts . The first objective stated thot 
given the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts in either Spanish or English on a pre- 
post program basis, program participants will improve significantly in their ahilitv 
to understand concepts basic to success in a regular academic program. Table 1 
O indicates the results of the correlated t-tests for all children in the bilinpual 

ERIC 

and monolingual programs for whom complete pre and post data were available. 
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Table 1 shows that rnnlish doninant sneakerr. and Spanish dominant speakerr, 
in both bilin,^ual and F.onolinfuni prof.rams i?ade sirnif icant f.ains at the 
.0005 level. It also shown that the actual pains inade by Spanish dominant 
Ss in Vinder?;arten and first prade were larr.er than those made by Enr.lish 
dominant Ss. 

In order to determine wliether the pains made by the English dominant 
children were significantly different from those made by Spanish dominant 
children, an analysis, of covariance was performed. The results of that 
analysis are presented in Talile 2. 

TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF BILIMGUAL CLASSES AND MO?IOLINGUAL CLASSES 
ON THE PRE AND POST TEST GAINS OF THE BOEUM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 



Pretest 



Posttest 



N 



Mean 



S.D. 



Mean 



S.D. 



Gain 



T- Ratio P. 



Kindergarten 
Bilingual 

English D. 
Spanish D. 

Monolingual 
English D. 
Spanish D. 

First Grade 
Bilingual 
English D. 
Spanish D. 

Monolingual 
English D. 
Spanish D. 



'♦9 
52 



4U 
11 



38 
35 



41 
14 



31.33 
2U.00 



30.64 
13.18 



35.54 
31.05 



35.17 
21.14 



7.24 
7.90 



9.56 
5.70 



8.63 
3.92 



8.94 
1.99 



36.92 
32.75 



39.34 
32.18 



40.51 
36.37 



44.71 
37.79 



6.02 
7.17 



6.28 
9.23 



5.56 
3.04 



4.48 
6.99 



5.59 
8.75 



8.70 
19.00 



4.97 
5.32 



9.54 
16.65 



6.205 
8.319 



6.175 
10.3311 



3.931 
8.842 



6.051 
11.262 



.0005 
.0005 



.0005 
.0005 



.0005 
.0005 



.0005 
.0005 
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The data presented on Table 2 show the resiilts of the analysia of . 
coveiriance for English d.omj.naait Sg and Spanish do}ninant Ss in the bllin£:ual. 
classes, Accordins to these rer^ults, it is evident that the PJnc^lish dominant 
group started o\xt In their achicveTicnt of basic concepts at a higher level and 
also terminated the program with higher scores than the Spanish dominant 
grovLp. It can^ therefore; be concluded that the Ens3.ish doiainant.Ss did signi 
ficantly (p< .05)- better than the Spanish dominant Ss in their achievement 
of basic concepts."'" Because of the dissijnilarity of treatT.:ent in using the 
native language and second language for English dominant ind Spanish dominant 
Ss, the results are tenuous, 

TABLE 2 

Al^ALYSIS OF COVARIANCE ON THE BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 
FOR BILINGUAL ENGLISH DOMINANT /JId BILINGUAL SP/uIISH DOMIMA!rT 



Bilingual 
En^^lish 



Bilinp.ual 
Spanish 



D. 



87 



Pretest 



33,435 



Actual 

Posttest 

Mean 



38.716 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 



37.238 



F-Ratio 



4.137 



• 05 



87 



27.526 



34.559 



35.553 



Source 
Pretest BTBC 
Grade. 

Group (BIE vs. BIS) 
Interaction + Error 
Total 



SS 

2650.468 
50.798 
105.998 
4356.064 
7163.328 



DF 
1 
1 
1 

170 
173 



MS 

2650.468 
50.798 
105.998 
25.624 



F- Ratio 
101.018 
1.947 
4.137-' 
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Spanish claniuiaiit children showed significantly greater improvement ^ 
although the EngliEii dauinant cliildren^s mean performance was higher in an 
absolute sense* PH4 
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The results of the analysis of covariance on the Roehr, Tnnt of Basic 
Con cept s cornpaiun^ the English dominant Ss in the bilingual DrorrraTn v;ith 
the Dnglish dominant Ss in the irionolin^ual progranis are presented in Table 3. 
The results shov; that the null hypothesis, namely > that there is no difference 
'in achievement for children in the bilinp:ual and nionolin^ual pro^';rani5 5 was 
rejected. There is a sip^nificant difference heti^een the tv;o programs, 
?'fonolingual English Sii achieved significantly higher tnectns than the bilingual 
English Ss in understandinr; basic concepts necessa7?y for success in a re^^ular 
academic profrraTn^ The results also reject the hypothesis^ that on an English 
criterion test, English dominant childz-'evi in bilingual prorrains will do as v;ell 
as English dcriinant children in ronolinp^ual prop.rams. 



TABLE 3 



ANALYSIS or COVARIANCE OM THE mVMVi TEST OF }3.^^IC COriq:^JS 
COMPARING BILINGUAL ENGLISH DOHINANFaND l!OIldrji?r:UAL ENGLISH DOMINANT 



Actual 



Adjusted 



1 


N 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


F-P.atio 


Bilingual 
■i English D. 


87 


33.435 


38.716 


38.614 


17.207 


i; Honolinpual 
ji English D. 


85 


32.903 


1+2.024 


42.046 




Source 




SS 


DF 


MS 


F- Ratio 


Rretest BTBC 




1624.181 


1 


1024.181 


30.283 


; Grade 




530.597 


1- 


530.597 


17.182 


Group (BIE vs 


MOE) 




1 


484.868 


17.207 


Interaction + 


Error 


4734.013 


158 


28.179 


18.830 


1 Total 




6773.63 


171 







.001 
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^rowth^ In Nativ e L|£n^4ane Skills. Thn sncond evaluation ohicctivc 
of the hilinrual DiTjrr':irn rstated th^at nivon the New York Citv Pr c>''(?adinr 
Assessment - Lan rua?rc on a pre-post program basis, program participants 
will iiTiprove sir.nif ict?*ntly in their achievement on native lanpuafre skills. 
Af^ain the correlated t-test and the analysis of covariance vrere utilized 
to analyze the pre-post tost data and to compare bilinpual Enf^lish and Spanish 
Ss and to cor.pai^c bilinp^ual Enf;lish dominant Ss and ronolinrual Knp.lish 
Ss. 

Pre to post test com.parisons are presented in Table The resrolts in 
Table ^ give evidence to the fact that the pain in lanpuare skills v?as 
significant at the ,0005 level for kindergarten children in both bilingual 
and monolingual pro;^rans. The first graders in bilingual and laonolingual 
prograins did nake significant ga^'ns (p ,025 and P.c.005). Thus, the 
objective to increase native language skills of students in the program 
was achieved. 

In order to determine if the English dominant Ss and Spanish dominant 
Ss in bilingual classes differed significantly in their growth in native 
language skills during the program, an analysis of covariance was performed. 
The results of that analysis are presented in Table 5, 
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TABLE 4 



COMPARTSOII or BILINGUAL CLAf^SES AMD ?-50N0LIK';UAL CLASP^rS 
ON THE PRE AMD POST TEST O.MUS ON THE ^iKW TOPK CITY PREP FAl'IMn 

iSSESntr.IJT LA!IGUA(-r:" 



N 



Pretfist 



Mean 



;.D. 



Posttest 



Mean 



S.D. 



Oain 



T-Patio 



Ki.ndf>rparten 
Bilinr'ajal 
English n. 
Spanish D. 



49 
52 



23.45 
19.21 



5.55 
5.9& 



27.90 
25.88 



3.99 
5.17 



4.45 
6.67 



6.291 
8.227 



,0005 



Honolirf^ual 

English D. 44 25.05 6.22 29.88 2.05 4.83 5.924 .0005 

Spanish D. 11 14.55 G.65 23.55 6.25 9.00 6.453 .0005 



First Grade 
Bilin?:ual 
Enpilish D. 
Spanish D. 



38 
35 



29.34 
23.77 



2.83 
5.08 



30. 34 
27.49 



2.28 
4.38 



1.00 
3.72 



2.123 
8.843 



.025 
.0005 



Honolinfual 

Enpaish D. 41 29.51 2.84 30.72 2.17 1.21 2.380 .025 

Spanish D. 13 25.77 3.00 28.54 2.40 2.77 3.640 .005 



IRJC: 
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The data presented in Table 5 show the results of the analysis of 
covariance on the Mew York City Pre re ading: A sses sr ncnt- Lan?Tuap :e subtest. 
Table 5 indicates that there was no significant difference in the mean 
achieved by the bilingual English dominant Ss and bilingual Spanish dominant 
Ss. In terms of actual gains the bilingual Spanish dominant children made 
a gr-eater gain. Hov?ever5 when the program terminated and post est scores 
were adjusted the difference in neans was not significant between the 
tvro groups. 



TABLK 5 



Bilin?:ual 
English D. 



Bilingual 
Spanish D. 



ANALYSIS or COVARIANCE ON HIL HEV? YOPK CITY PPKPrAnWG 
ASSESSl'EIiT - LAM':^;JAGE COMPARING BILIllGbAL EN'GLllrri" L'0^a"A!iV"AND 
"BILIIIGUAL SPAi.'ISH l:OMI!IANT 



N 



S7 



87 



Pretest 
Mean 



26.395 



21.492 



Actvxal 

Posttest 

Mean 



29.120 



26.683 



Adj usted 
Posttest 
Mean 



28.303 



27.076 



F- Ratio P. 



2.313 



N.S. 



Source 
Pretest (NYCPA-L) 
Grade 

Group (BIE vs BIS) 
Interaction + Error 
Total ' 



SS 

759.917 
4.611 
35.U91 
2608.662 
3408.681 



DF 
1 
1 
1 

170 
173 



MS 

759.917 
4.611 
35.491 
15.345 



F- Ratio 
49.346 
0.298 
2.313 
0.300 
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In TciblG 6 the results of the analysis of covcirinnce on the >Icw_ York Citv 
]^£5lV£'liiHli A^. ser;f3iTi0.nt - L^nri:a,rro comparinr, the bilinr.ual m^^lish dominant 
Ss and the monolingual English Ss arc presented. The monolinf.Ucil Kncrlir^h 
doTuinont Ss perforined sign if i cant 3.y (P ^.05) better than the bilinf^ual 
En^^lish dominant Ss, Accordinri; to this analysis the hypothesis of bilingual 
English dominant Ss doing as v;g11 as English dorr^inant Ss in jnonolinpual 
pro;^i\^rr^.s was reiected at the ,05 level. The tv7o groups bep.an with fairly 
similiar pretest means but after adjustments were made on the actual 
posttest scores, the rrionolinrual Enplish dorninant'Ss did sif^nif icantly better 
in achievornent of lanp.uapie skills. 



TABLE 5 

ANALYSIS or COVARIANCE OH THE Hj^^ YOT^K CTIT PREPJ:ADINn 

assess?^_f:nt - langua ge comparimg bilingual'' e?k-;lish DrJMilM^if ^and 

HCrNOLIHGUAL EIIGLISH DOMIIIANT 



Actual 



Adj listed 



V: 





N 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


F-- Patio 


Bilingual 
English D. 


87 


26.395 


29,120 


29.175 


6.458 


Monolingual 
English D. 


. 85 


27.279 


30.296 


30,121 




Source 




SS 


DF 


MS 


F-Ratio 


Pretest (NYCPA-L) 


401.620 


1 


401.620 


59.883 


Grade 




2.719 


1 


2 . 719 


0.404 


Group (BIE vs 


HOE) 


i+2.1'*l 


1 


»f2.1i+l 


6.458 


Interaction + 


Error 


109 6,239 


168 


6.525 


0.417 


Total 




151^2.719 


171 







.05 
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TABLE 7 

COMPAP,IGO!T OF BimaUAL CLA<~.;:ES AHD MO.nOLIfinUAL CI ASr-ES 
ON THK PRE AHD POST TEST GAT'-'S 0!! THE liCT ¥OPU' CITY P PrRCAD ING 
ASSrSSMFNT - VISUAL DiscRii-fr.i.-vrfoif 



Pretest 
Mean S.D. 



Posttest 



Mean 



S.D. 



Gain 



T- Ratio 



Kinderparten 
Bilinrual 
English D. 
Spanish D, 



1+9 
52 



1I+.53 
13.50 



6.62 
6.87 



2.1.10 
21,79 



14.55 
4.49 



6,57 
8.29 



8.700 
9.7U6 



.0005 
.0005 



HoTiolln,n:ual 

FnrJish D. 12.10 6.79 22.15 4,00 10.05 9.905 .0005 

Spanish D. 11 8.46 7.-69 18.91 7.05 10.45 4.939 .0005 



First Grado 
Bilinnual 
English D. 
Spanish D. 



38 
35 



22.71 
21.06 



4.03 
6.35 



26.2't 
25.40 



1,84 
2.55 



3.53 
4.34 



6,265 
4.743 



.0005 
.0005 



Monolingual 

English D. 41 23.03 5.01 27. IG 1.98 

• Spanish D. 13 21.62 5.66 25.46 1.82 



4.13 
3.84 



5.786 
2. 873 



.0005 
.005 
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(Vrovrth in Vi.sua l r^^crd^unntion. The prowth in visual d if? cr in in at ion 
was assessed by the JJevr York Citv Prc:rGadi n<? Assr-ssmont - V isual Discrini nat ioi: , 
subtest. The pre to post test r.^ins made by the English dorrdnant and Spanish 
dominant children in bilinr^ual and monolingual pro^^^rans were assessed. The 
means , gains ^ and t- ratios are presented in Table 7, 

The ccnparison of' the pre and post test data indicate that both 
bilinf^ual and r.onclin^rual Enrlish do:ninant Ss and Spanish dominant Ss in 
kinder;: art en and first erade made significant pains at the ^0005 level* 

In order to determine vrhether the groups, bilingual English dcninant 
Ss and bilin<^ual Spanish dominant Ss, differed sirnif icantly in the grains made 
in visual discrimination, an alavsis of covariance vms performed. The 
results of that analysis are presented in Table 8 A» There w^is no significant 
differences in rains made by either group. 



TABLE 8 A 




N 



Pretest 
Mean 



Actual 

Posttest 

Mean 



Adj us ted 
Posttest 
Mean 



F-llatio 



Bilingual 
English D. 



17.621 



23.669 



23.683 



0.191U 



Bilingual 
Spanish D. 



17.278 



23.589 



23.602 
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Tn Table 8 the* results of the analysis of covarianc<» conn-irin;'? 
bilinr.ual mid nonolinr:ual F:nrlinh Sg are presented. It indicator, tho results 
of that einalysis. There v/ere sif.nificant ( P:i,.01) differoncos in the ,'^ainG 
made by Tnonclin^ual Enrlii^h Ss. Thci Tr^onolinp.ual Enrli?^h dOTrrinant S:^ 
echicvird significantly hirhrir means than th?>. bilingual F:n5rlich dc-.ninant Ss. 

TABLE 8 

ANALYSIS or COVARIA!JCE ON IDE JJEIJ YORK CITY PREREADIHG 
ASSrSSMEHT - VISUAL DISCRr/iJJIATIOH COKPARlMG BILINGUAL l^HGLISH 







domi]ia;jt Aim ko;jolimgual 


ENGLISH DOHIJf/JfT 






N 


Pretest 
Mean 


Actual 

Posttest 

Mean 


Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 


F- Ratio 


Bilinpual 
English D. 


87 


17.621 


23.659 


23.435 


7.759 


Monolingual 
English D. 


85 


17.563 


24.654 


24.701 




Source 




SS 


DF 


MS 


F- Ratio 


Pretest (NYCPA-Vis, Dis.) 


1311.318 


1 


1311.318 


122.835 


Grade 




186.635 


1 


186.635 


19.372 


Group (BiE ,Vs BIS) 


71.876 


1 


71.876 


7.759 


Interaction + 


Error 


1556.310 


168 


9.264 


20.145 


Total 




3125.139 
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Growth in^ r.e cen tiv e and Oral KnfT.l 5.sh, Obiective three indicated that 
piven the Linrui ^tic C^^'Ocitv Index o'l a pre-Dost pro.nram briniG, nritive 
Spanish spoalcers will show Kir;nificanr j^ains i.n their ability to r>peak and 
understand Knp^llsh. The correlated t-test was the only stistical procedure 
utilised to analyze the results of the above Tneasureir.ent . An analysis of 
covariance conparinr bilinf^ual Spanish children in their ability to understand 
and hear En?:lish with En;rlish children in their ability to xmderstand emd 
hear Spanish vas not possible because of the liivdted number of Enp,lish doininant 
Ss vrho copipleted the pre and post tests of Test of Ba sic ExDorir::n ce -Lannuaf^c. 
Table 9 and 10 suTniTiarizes the results of the jf.anFuistic Capacity Iiidex_ 
of kindergarten mid first frrade. Bilingual Spanish dominant Ss in 
lcinderp:arten and first grade made sif'nificant ^ains on all subtests. In 
p,eneral their p.ains were siFmificant at the ,005 level. 

TABLE 9 

TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR NATIVE SPANIF^H SPEAKE^^S AT TMF 
. KINDERGARTEN LEVEL ON THE LTHr^ HSTIC CAP ACITY INDEX FOR ALL ^SUBTESTS 



Pretest Posttest 





H 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Gain 


T- Ratio 


P. 


Vocabulary 


24 


13.42 


2.95 


14.63 


2.89 


1.21 


2.7589 


.005 


Phonics 


2H 


10.38 


2.26 


11.75 


2.71 


1.37 


2.5242 


.01 


Grammar 


2H 


13.25 


4.07 


15.79 


3.40 


2.54 


4.1020 


.0005 


Total 


2U 


37.38 


7.30 


42.29 


7.58 


4.91 


5.0179 


.0005 
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TABLE 10 

TEST OF Sir-NiriCAMCE FOR HATIVF SPANISH SPEAKEPS AT T!!E 
FIRST HRADE LEVEL CM THE LI!!G" ISTIC SPACITY I!IDEX FOR ALL SUBTESTS 

Pretest Posttest 





N 


Mean 


S.B. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Gain 


T-Ratio 


r. 


Vocabulary 


35 


15.32 


3.82 


17.21 


1.98 


1.89 


2.6325 


.01 


Phonics 


35 


11.86 


3.53 


13.77 


2.89 


1.91 


3.0638 


.005 


Grammar 


35 


1H.48 


3.54 


17.29 


2.45 


2.80 


4.8442 


.0005 


Total 


35 


41.43 


9.09 


47.97 


6.09 


6.54 


5.0661 


.0005 
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Grwth in ^f^contivo and O rcil Snr»ni nh« As statcdin obicctivo throe, 
native Enr,li^>h sneakers will shov; sicrnif ir.r^nt pain in their ability to snonV 
and understand Spanish, The Test of B.^*^ic Exr>nr ioncc- Lnnruac^o var. the 
instrument used to measure, the abilitj^ of En^^lish native sneakern to undorct-ind 
and hear Spanish. J^ince the Test of Ba,iic Ey:v<:vience - L^ inr:ua ^^ v;a5 inappro- 
priate as a test near.ure for the majority of English dominant children in the 
prof^rain, there is little data on the achicvenent of ^'^nf^linh dominant Ss 
in hearing and uncerstandinc^ Spanish, 

Table 11 shovrs the results of the data for only thone students who took 
both the pre end post tests* The means, pains, and t- ratios for Enplish 

dominant children in kindergarten and first p;rade are presented in Table 11. 

i 

This table shows that kinder^cirten Enr>lish dominant Ss did not nake sip;nificant 
p.ains in their ability to understand Spanish* On the other hand, first 
grade Enpjish dominant Ss made sij^ificant (P<,0005) gains in understandinp 
Spanish, the second laniRuage. 

TABLE 11 

TEST OF SIGNIFICMCE FOR NATIVE ENGLISH SPEAKERS OF 





KIUDERGARTEM 


AND FIRST 


GRADE OM 


THE TEST 


OF BASIC 


EXPERIEN'CE-LAnGUAGE 






Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


T- Ratio P. 




N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D, 






Kindergarten 


29 


8,79 


3; 17 


10.00 


3.96 


1.21 


1.5339 N.S. 


First Grade 


8 


13.63 


5.40 


21.00 


3.38 


7.37 


4.5384 .0005 
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The data prosented in this report supnort the conclusion that 
the major obnectivos v/ere achieved. The following findinrs supnort that 
conclusion. 

1. Both Enp:iiGh dominant and Spanish doTninant Ss made sipnificnnt 
pre prorrarr^ to post nrorram rains in undcrstandin^«; basic concepts necessary for 
success in the nn'riarv rrades. 

2^ The En^rlish dor.^.inant Ss laade sirnif icantly more rains durinr the 

prograr.1 than the Spanish dominant Ss in understandine basic concepts necessary 

2 

for success in the primary/ rrades. 

3. The r^or^olinfTual Enplish dominant Ss made significantly higher rains 
in understandine^ basic concepts than bilinj^ual Enfilish dominant Ss. The 
hypothesis that bilinfrual English dominant Ss would do as well as monolingual 
Enplish dominant Ss was rejected. 

Both Enrlish and Spanish dominant Ss in bilinpual and monolingual 
programs made significant pre to post-program gaind in native lar^tiare skills 
basic to acquiring berinnin?^ reading skills. 

5. There were no differences between the gains made by English dominant 
and Spanish dominant in native lan^ua^e skills basic to acquiring beginning 
reading skills. 

6, The monolingual English dominant group made significantly more gains 
during the program than bilingual English dominant Ss in native language skills • 

?• Both English and Spanish dominant Ss in bilingual and monolingual 
programs made significant gains in visual discrimination basic to beginning 
reading skills. 

8. There were no difference between the gains made by bilingual English 

dominant and bilingual Spanish dominant children in visual discrimination 

basic to beginning reading skills. 
^See Footnote i above* 
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9. The nonolinrrucil Euplitih dominant Ss made sip;nif icantly nore nains 

in visual discrimination than bilinp.ual ?:n)[rliGh dominant Ss, 
Bilrnfual 

10. Spanish dominant children in kinderfrarten and first r^rade made 
si)[^ificant gains in their ability to hear and understand spoken Enr,lish 
during- the prop;ram. 

11. Bilinf^ual EnrJ-i^^h children in first rrade made sip.nificant pains 
in their ability to hear and understand spoken Spanish during, th^ propram. 

The gains made by English dominant kindergarten Ss in hearing and understanding 
spoken Spani.sh vere not sipnificant. 
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(This stiuly is summarized above as Reijort No. 3.) 



TIIE EFFECT OF READING ALOUD A HIERARCHICALLY- 
STRUCTURED, SEQUEL lALLY-HAlIi^ffiD LITERATURE 
PROG-PAI'! on TI-IE OPAL PROFICIEKCY DEVELOPi-IENT , 
INTEREST IN READING, KW RE/\DING ABILITY OF 
DISADVANTAGED, URBAM, ■ FIRST-GRADERS OF VARYU'IG 
EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUNDS 



Subuitted to: 

Model Educational Research 

Training Program 
School of Education 
New York University 
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Given that oral language proficiency is generolly accepted as the 
lincui.'?tic foundation for skill in reading and that the oral Icungria^^o dif- 
ferences of disadvantaged Black and Rierto Eican children pose a]i ir.pcdiment 
in their reading achievement, a nurr.ber of oral langi^age progrtuns have been 
instituted in pxiblic schools in the disadvantaged areas of our larger cities 
in the last five years to a].leviate the lanf':uagG difference caused "by dis- 
advantage. The evidence has Deen, however^ that^ while such direct oral 
lang^xage progra-^^is "broaden vocabulary and comprehension skills j they do little 
to increase reading interest or reading ability. On the other hand^ recent 
research indicates that yoimg children exposed to literary progra^ns read 
aloud daily not only broaden their vocabulary and comprehension skills but 
develop an interest in reading and increase their reading abilityo Thiere- 
forej the foUov/ing study was conducted during the acadenic year^^ 1972 -73 ^ 
to detemaine the effect of reading aloud daily a hierarchically-structuredj 
sequentially-plaamed literature program on the reading interest^ reading 
ability^ and reading achievement of disadvantaged^ urban first graders of 
varying experiential backgrounds • 

Operational Definitions 

For the purposes of this study, the following definitions apply to 
the terms listed below an.d used hereinafter: 

I-Iierarchically-stnxctured Literature Prograju describes the order in 
which the books were read to the children. They were presented along a 
hierarchical continuum from those easiest to understand in terms of concepts 
and literary devices to those of more literary complexity for children at 
the first-grade level. 
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Sequentxall:v -Planned Litcratiire Pror^ram refers to the presentation 
of the books so that the various Qenre of children's literature v/cre pre- 
sented to the children in an ordered sequence. 

Oral Lm[^.a.(^^e Proficiency Developncnt defjjies the broadening of a 
basic vocabulary for six -year olds not ordinarily covered in basal readers 
and intensified listening and comprehension skills as a resiilt of exposure 
to the special Literature I^ograin. 

Reading Ability as used herein does not refer to skills in decoding 
but to increased cccuprehension resulting from increased oral language develop- 
ment. 

Basic AsstuTiptions 

The study umdertaken and described herein >?as based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. That the primary impediment to the reading achievement of lo\-fer 
socio-econoiiiic disadvantaged xirban children is in the level of oral language 
proficiency development. 

2. That the language systems utilized by disadvantaged children can 
be most pleasureably and most broadly developed in the context of a planned 
literature program. 

3. That, while direct oral language development programs broaden 
vocabx3laryj they have little effect on reading ability and reading interest 
and achievement. 

That the appreciative listening experiences of a children's 
Literature Program results in more attentive listening, thus increasing com-- 
prehension. 
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5. Tliat oral language proficiency increases in relation to the 
quant J.ty and quality of books read. 

6. Tliat ^ l)ecause expanding vocabulary knovfledge and increasing 
the level of comprehension is more enjoyable in the conte>d: of a Literature 
Progra2n rather than in direct instruction^ the language experience is better 
assimilated and acco^imiodated into the experientia]. background of children ex- 
posed to a planned Literature Erograa. ' 

Weed for the Study 

At the onset of this study^ the ohjection^i raised to the oral language 
developinent prograaiis being utilized in schools in disadvantaged areas were 
that, "because their direct-language approach 'was out of context^ the prograjns 
vere boring to the children and, in failing to put the broadened vocabulary 
into context 5 made the vocabulary gain difficult to assimilate and accoimno- 
date into the children's language system and comprehension skills, Thus^ it 
was felt that oral-language development for the disadvantaged should be 
placed in the context of good Children's Literature. 

Further;, studies indicated that in elanentary schools in disadvan- 
taged areas teachers above the Kindergarten level refrain from reading aloud 
to children on the grounds that it takes too much time from the teaching of 
reading and mathematical skills. In light of the evidence that those children 
who excel in reading are those to whom books have been read aloud at home 
prior to and during their school experience ^ the failure of first-grade teachers 
of the disa.dvantaged to read to their pupils becomes fundamental in limiting 
their reading achievement. The correlation between being exposed. to oral 
reading of children's books and oral language proficiency and reading develop- 
ment -is well substantiated. Whether a literature program applied daily in 



tlie school setting could compensate for the absence of such on^erlences in 
the eo-rly yea«rs v^as an integral question of this study. 

Related Ecnearch and Literature 

A revievr of the literature reveals confusion and ambiguity concerning 
what motivates children to read. It is oiten proposed that teachers* atti- 
tudes tovmrds reading are the dominant characteristics detemj.ning children's 
reading interest. In general, such studies refer to teachers^ private reading 
habits J that is^ if she reads often she somehow will impart a love of reading 
to the children. Accepting Bruner^s hypothesis that children learn and assimi- 
late the processes to which they are exposed, the investigator proposed that 
reading interest w^as directly p)roportional to the reading experiences to which 
the children were exposed--that is, the iTiore the children would .be read to 
orally, the more they would be motivated to read. 

Recognition of children's literature- -not as a sxipplement to the 
cvirriculuin but as a necessity for oral language development --has become 
increasingly the subject of stu.dy during the last five years. As Farrell (I966) 
proposes in his study, "reading literature aloud to students is not only 
educationally sound, but for many yoTingsters, necessary." Concurrent with 
individual theorist's findings that the reading of literature is necessary, 
especially for bridging the gap in disadvantaged youngsters^ language sys- 
tems and e>rperiences with those of literature, dominant oraI.-language develop- 
ment programs are beginning to incorporate into their programs the reading 
of children's literature. For example,' the SEL/Project Langixage of the 
Southeastern Education Laboratory, Atlanta, Georgia— an eight -year language 
centered program designed to alleviate the language differences of disadvan- 
taged children between the ages of four and eleven --has found a direct oral- 



laiiguacc. approach incufficient in developinc lictenins and comprehension 
skills and is therefore incorporatinc Children's Literature into the program 
in order to develop those skiLls basic to siiccessf\il readinn; achievement. 

In 195^- the Comraission on the English Curricalum of the Rational 
CouQcil of Teachers of English classified listening into four various types, 
stressing "attentive listcning^^ as that which is needed in situations in 
which accuracy of coiiiprehension is involved, "appreciatiative listening'^ as 
that involved when the hearer settles dovm to enjoy a dramatization, a story, 
or a poem, and "analytical listening" as that which takes place when the 
listener vreighs what is heard against a personal experience or other infor- 
mation he has. Tlie fourth category was "passive listening'' involving a 
deliberate "tuning out" of what is heard.. It was proposed that an effica- 
cious children's literature program was the most effective way to develop 
the first three listening skills listed "by the NCTE and the program least 
likely to produce the last reaction to the listening experience. 

The . Import rjQce of listening skills to reading ahility is well 
documented. The l.iterature is replete with studies relating listening to 
its effects on reading. Since "both are receptive skills concerned with the 
intake half of the communication process, they are somewhat analogous, A 
comprehensive study "by Duker (19^5) summarizes significant research fran 
some two hundred studies dealing^with the relationship between listening 
and reading. He maintained that twenty-three major studies have reported 
coefficients of correlation "between the two skills, most of which show a 
strong positive relation. 

Directing attention to the question "How is* listening related to 
Reading," Dulcer cited two significant factor-analysis studies: one by 
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Holines and Singer (19^1 ) and one by Spearritt (1961)^ vrhich. leave no doubt 
of the existence of listenini7, competence as a separate and distinct ability 
which plays a vital role in dotcnnining reading success or failiire. 
Devine (l9o7) reported on reviews by Ilollinssvrorth (196'^-) and Tovmsend (l^Gh) 
which stress the relationship betvreen reading and listening test scores, 
Later^ Hollingsvrorth (196^) emphasised the need for planning teaching pro- 
grains vrhicli focus on such a relation. 

Given these earlier studie«^ recent theorists, accepting those 
findings, have studied the effects of an oral-literature program in the 
classrooia and have foimd significant gains in oral-la?iguage progress. Wiere- 
as xaost of the studies at the elementary level deal with the middle grades , 
Kellog (19^^?) investigated the difference in the effects on readjug and lis- 
tening of a first-grade struct"ared listening prograra as comijared vith an 
imstractured listening prograra^ both of which utilized literature. Pre and 
posttest scores in listening and reading were analyzed. The significant 
differences in achievement in all treatiaent groups favored the structured 
listening program. Duller (19S5) cited several studios vhich suggested that 
listening a.bility may be a better predictor of reading potential than are 
intelligence tests. 

In studying the necessity of reading aloud to students Farrell (1966) 
classified spoken language into categories of reading aloud or ^'spoken prose," 
monologue, and real conversation. He maintained that the need for spoken 
.prose is essential for children not utilizing the standard English language 
systems on the grounds that the intonation patterns of spoken prose are highly 
standardized while those of conversation are not; that spoken prose is even 
in tempo while conversation is not; and that the pauses of spoken prose are 



Glose].y related to the c^arranatical structurc of the sentences vrticrcas in 
conversation they are frequently TinpredictablCa To attune his ear, there- 
fore^ Farrell ar^-ueci, it is nece£;sary for the child speaking non-standard 
English to hear his teachers read aloud a great deal.> Farrell postulated 
further than reading comprehension for slow-learning children is difficult 
"because tlie child is missing the audible clues to meaning which they are 
unable to infer from the print alone. 

Such findings are leading to studies in which authors are concluding 
that vocabulary development must depend not on conversation exercises of 
oral -language programs but on reading good children's literature aloud, 
Aaronson (l97l) finds that "despite many existing information media, it is 
necessary to reintrodiice students to reading as the major avenue of infor- 
mation." She argues "The students should be carefully introdiiced to the best 
stories bitten voday so as to rekindle in them an interest in vords and 
reading." 

In light oi' the importance of children's hearing the >7rltten v7ord 
spoken aloud j the question might be asked whether the cumulative deficit to 
which Deutsch (1963) addresses himself is due to a process in which the 
disadvantaged student progresses through primary and secondary school being 
constantly limited to a progressive dearth of appropriate listening exper- 
iences in the classroom, Aaronson has found that wcr.-'ds contribute to 
gaining understanding only in a ''meaningful activity, in which motivation 
improves tremendously." That finding has been supported by all the recent 
studies involving a literature program on the oral proficiency develoiment 
of children. 

In her Review and Critiq,ue of the Research from 1966-72 on Teaching 
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Literature to Children , B. C^aiinan (1972) finds that reading children 
literature produces sicnillcojit gains in chilclj^cn's reading ability. Callinrui 
cites Cohen 'r. (1966) study of the effect of a special progrcaii in literature 
on the vocaoiLlary and reading; ?vChievG)nent of second- 'tirade children vrhich 
showed that experibienta]. groups gained significantly more than controls on 
the criterion measures. Further, CuUinan cites StriclcLand' s (l97l) study' on 
the effects of a special literature progra^n on linguistically-different 
black kindergarten children and Ciillinan, Jaggar, and Strickland (1972 ) 
studies of the same program for kindergarten through grade three. Results 
of the two studies indicate that the greatest change in language performance 
occurred at the kindergarten level and that children who were initially non- 
standard speakers did significantly increase their ability to reproduce 
standard English structures due to the literature-based oral language progrcun* 
Culllnan further cites Sirota (1971) as using a pretest -posttest control 
group design to see if a planned literature program of daily oral reading 
by the teacher would affect the quality and quantity of voluntary reading 
of fifth-grade children. She found that the planned program of oral reading 
did affect the total number of books children read plus the number of books 
chosen from a selected recorranended list. A concommitant increase in reading 
ability of experamental subjects was observed. Further^ Cullinan cites 
Burgdorf (1966)5 who fovmd that children who listened to stories read aloud 
by the teacher showed a superiority in drawing inferences when compared to 
children w?io read tlie stories to themselves. Summarizing the studies of 
the effect of literature programs on children's reading^ composition^ and 
language abilities^ Cullinan found that the literature indicates that "a 
special program in literat^^re using daily oral reading by teachers has a 
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significant effect on children's reading ability, (Cohenj I966; Sirota, 1971; 
Lyons, 1972; l^rter, 1969)." 

Sajgple Population 

The present stndy was carried out in three public elementary schools 
in the South Broiix, Nev;- York City, * Each school houses grades one through 
six, has a student enrolDment of 1;,1005 and the average daily attendance is 
9Qf]j. Though one of the participating schools is only tira years old, the 
other two particixjating schools are relatively new, being 10 and 9 years old, 
respectively. All three schools are attractive, modern plants ^'^ith pleasajit 
atmospheres and excellent facilities. The buildings are in excellent condi- 
tion, and the curriculum provided includes gym, art, and music, as well as 
after-school drama and art programs. 

All three schools are designated as Special Service Schools; that is, 
the pupil population is considered both economically and academically dis- 
advantaged- -economically as the average family income for a family of five 
is less than $if,000 and academically as the reading scores indicate that over 
50^ of the student popiHation of the schools is two years helovr grade reading 
level. The schools are also "project" schools, that is, schools whose neigh- 
boring environs aire projects rather than tenements, and whose parent popula- 
tion, therefore, is socio-economically more advantaged than those of schools 
in the neighboring disadvantaged environs. 

The ethnic composition of the community, reflected in the school 
population of all three schools, is 60/0 Puerto Rican and kOPjo Black, Of the 
60^ Puerto Rican pupil population, approximately lOJ^ are non-English speaking, 
while most other children have some command of English, ranging along a 
spectrum of fluency from A to D on the New York City English Language 
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Proficiency Scale , Tlie racial breakdovm of the community is reflected in the 
local CoTiummity School Board^ irtiich is composed of nine members ^ five of vrtiom 
arc Pu.erto Rj.can, and four of v^hom are Black. The staff of the schools does 
not reflect the racial and etlmic organization of the community as adeqnately 
as the school "board does. Miile each school has a staff of approximately 
70 teachers 5 of this nmber only lO/j are Black and the remaining 90/0 are white. 
Hovjever^ each school employs a.pproxianately 30 paraprof essionalSj of vrtiom 
70/0 are Black and 30fo are Pueorto Rican. 

Research Desirrn and Methodology 

For this study ^ which vas initiated in the second V7eek of October 5 1972, 
three classes of first-grade students were chosen from each of the partici- 
pating schools. Each class was composed of 30 pupils^ totaling 270 subjects 
in the samijle. Each class was serviced by a teacher and a paraprof essional. 
All the teachers involved in the study were white 3 ranging in age from 25 to 
55 and in experience from 3 to 30 years . 

Given tha.t the school district employs tracking (grouping by ability 
level) in all its schools^ the classes were chosen according to their expon- 
ents so that the study involved three bright classes^ three average or middJ.e 
ability groups ^ and three groups of lower ability. Those children considered 
"bright^' are those who have had kindergarten and therein displayed good 
vocabiHary^, good reasoning ability ^ good verbalization^ and good conceptual 
skills. "Average" students were those who also had kindergarten experience^ 
but who displayed less ability in verbalization^ reasoning^ and conceptuali- 
zation. The children in the lower exponent groups had no kindergarten exper- 
ience^ are less able to conceptualize ^ reason^ or express thoughts verbaUy^ 
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To control for sccond-laiiC''^a[;e barriers v/hich iTiay introduce a bias 
into the studyj no3i-Eii2li-^^ speaking Spanish students were not part of the 
sanple popiaation. To el'i^riinate differentiating effects of basal-reading 
prograans in the x^articipatins schools, classes using similar hartal readers 
vrere selected to be part of the sai'nxjle population. 

The pro.^-^arn "^.-'as adrainistered in the follovrlng manner: of the 
three bright clashes ^ one was read to aloud five tnjnes a week^ one was read 
aloud to one day a week^ one was not read to. The same treatment was 
applied to the three classes of the children of average ability^ and also 
to the three groups of children with lov^er ability and llmitod experiential 
baclvground. The purpose of applying the program in this design was to de- 
temxine the effect of reading aloud to children of one ability in differing 
amo-untSj but also in differing amo'unts to children of differing ability to 
control for effect across ability levels. 

The method of instruction was controlled for constancy across all 
groups exposed to the treatment. Experimental classes received;, in addition 
to their noiTnal reading program^ the special literature program of oral 
reading by the classroom teacher of books lasting in duration for approximately 
20 minutes. The control groups were read to only occasionally--once a month 
or less — and otherv^^ise had resources only in their classroom libraries. As 
the progrscm has hierarchically structured and sequentially planned^ the 
books presented to the experimental groups ranged in a planned sequence froia 
those easy in concept presentation and use of literary devices to those vfhich 
vrere much more complex conceptually and literarily. 

During the first four-week period, the books read to the experimental 
groups were books exploring feelingt; through fantasy and animal stories. 



During the second four ^reehc, the children explored hooks which ix:^od pcrscn- 
ification of objects to convey attitudes about feelings • The third four-v/ecl: 
jjeriod concentrated on the values and lit^_; ry devices of fairy tales, the 
fourth four-^'/eek period on the concepts and literary devices of fableS;, the 
fifth on folic tales, and the si>rth on parody and satire, Thoiish it had been 
planned to devote the seventh fo\u"-week i^eriod to biography and the ei^j.hth 
to allusion and allegory, this was not carried out and, in the last six weeks, 
a general revicv/- of former themes with nev/er works was progra^ianed. 

The treatment was administered by the classroom teachers, who v?ere 
provided by the investigator with the books and fomiliari^zed with Instruction 
in reo.dinc Qjid asking questions about the books in order to ascertain that 
all groups were exposed to the same literary models of lajaguage through which 
the literature program woiold provide its strongest contribution tovrard 
oral-language proficiency. 

Subordinate Problerrris 

1. To detemine the effect of reading aloud of a planned literature 
program independent of outside influences. In order to account for the effect 
reading at home might have on a child's reading ability, questionnaires 
(see Appendix l) were submitted to the parents requesting them to indicate 
how often and what kind of books they read to their children. Across all 
groups it was foimd that parents read to the children once a week, with only 
three parents in the entire pop^xLation reading to the children once a day 
and five never reading at all. Thus, outside influences were considered to 
play no significant differentiating effect upon the readi'ng ability of the 
sample population. 



2. To determine the effect of reeding aloud of a planned literature 
progrr4:n upon reading interest, Reading; interest vas meaoured hy placing a 
chart in each class, on which a child would place a check ne>d: to his name 
each tjjr.o he road a hook rather than en^jiacing in some free-play activity. 
The findings v;ere not tii^^nificant , hovreverj as the children from the begin- 
ning of the e^tudy to the end were as excited aoout placing their na:iief:i on 
the charts as in reading the books ^ and this measure had to be discounted as 
inaccurate for revealing the effect, of reading on the children's interest in 
reading, 

3« To determine the effect of reading aloud of a planned literature 
program upon oral proficiency development^ or the broadening of basic vocabu- 
lary not ordinarily covered in the curriculum, 

U. To determine the effect of reading aloud of a planned literature 
program upon reading ability. 

The last tvro problems were measured by a pretest given on 
October 23^ 1973 (see Appendix II) and u posttest given on May 15^ 1973 (see 
Appendix III), Though 236 subjects were administered the pre and posttest^ 
the sample was randomly reduced to 189 in order to adjust each cell for the 
same number of 21 subjects. "?he tests were composed of 28 items; a perfect 
score of no errors was 0^ and the lowest possible score was 28. The cor- 
relation coefficient between the pre and posttest was ,7'l (see Appendix V). 

It was predicted that the greatest amount of gain would be made 
across all groups by those groups exposed to the oral language program five 
days per week. It v/as further predicted that all groups exposed to the 
literature prograin five days a week would show gn ater gains in oral pro- 
ficiency and reading ability than those groups exposed to the treatment once 



a week or not at all. Pai^ther, it was expected that the greatest a2r.oiuit of 
gain woiild "be Tiiade by the children of lowest experiential background v.ho re- 
ceived the treatment five days per veek""that is the L5 group. Lastly ^ it 
was predicted that the least aanount of gain wo\ild be iriade by the chil dren 
who had no exposure to the literature program. 

Given the data^ a test for homogeneity of regression was iriade^ and 
it was found that the regression was not hoiriOgeneous . However^ by setting 
the lines parallel^ a iricainingful proportion of sums of squares v;as not lost 
and the follov/ing results were obtained (see Appendix IV). The analysis of 
covariance revealed that across all conditions^ tliere was an effect due to 
intelligence and aji effect due to treatment • Looking at the contrast of 
treatment groups versus control, the difference was statistically signifi- 
cant with a probability of less than .05 that the effect was due to other 
variables than the treatment. 

To determine where differences were to be found, the Scheffe test 
was used, and it was foimd that, across all conditions, the bright group 
did better than the middle ability group. It was also fomd that both the 
bright £Lnd middle ability groups were significantly superior to the lov; 
ability group, with a probability of less than .01 that this was due to 
chance rather than to the treatment. 

Looking at the graph of the difference in means scores on the pre 
and posttest, it is clear that the prediction that the groups read to would 
make greater gains than those not read to was borne out. The l:Ines of re- 
gression for the L5 group is not as regressed as expected, and the prediction 
that the L5 group woiad malce the greatest gains was not borne out (see 
Appendix V). Further, the prediction that those groups read to five days 



a week vcnxld do "better than those read to one day a week was also not borne 
out. Rather 5 as computed, the study sho^.ved that, across all ranges of intel- 
ligence , it made no difference v^hether the children were read to five days 
a week or one day a week, but that reading did malie a statistically sigjiifl- 
cant difference, with a probability of less than .05 that the difference was 
not due to the treatment. Ito-.'-ever, subsequent analyses revealed that this 
did not hold up for the low ability group. 

Conclusions 

From the analysis of the data computed orthogonally, as presented 
above, it must be concluded that for bright and average groups, the effect 
of reading aloud to six year olds once a week will produce gains in reading 
abU.ity as statistically significant as those achieved by reading five days 
a week. Fiurther, reading to children once a week vrill result in reading 
gains statistically significant over not reading to children at all. PIo\^- 
ever, for children of lower intellectual experiential background^ reading 
children's literature aloud does not have a statistically significant effect 
on their reading ability. 

Because the data were compuced orthogonally, it was not possible 
to compare the mean gain on the pre and posttest between any two specific 
groups without mbedding the information in equations including the means 
of other groups, thus making the comparisons between any two specific groups 
less refined. Looking at the means on the pre and posttests (see Appendix VI) 
and the Adjusted Means (see Appendix VII) seems to indicate that other results 
might be obtained by computing the data in a non -orthogonal run, thus mailing 
possible refined comparisons of any two specific groups* performance. Further 
a comparison of difference in gain scores must be made before final conclusion 
are postulated. 
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APPEiron I 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Vaur child*s class has bssn chosen for tho introduction of 
a forr:¥cjl program of Children's Litcirature into our First-Grnde Curriculum. 
To halp U8 assess the noods of the program, would you plsaos answer tho 
following quostions? 

1. Do you read children's books to your child? If so, how often? 

o nce a t^aok ones a month 

o nco a day pother 

2. Do older brothers or sisters read to your child? If so, how often? 
^OPCB a week ^ once a month 

o nce a day other 

3. 0o38 your child have a favorite book or books? If so, u/hat arc they? 



4« Does your child have soma books he does not like? If gO| uihat are they? 



Uhat does your child moat enjoy reading about? Please indicate; 

animals F airv tales 

sporta ^othar 

Name of childt 
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G5vf' OiVi p^mohlc.t 'co i-.-jdh child. Sc« hc.rori> ths to 5: t list czoU f;!ij..U! !-.oc 
0 p-,nt:il and' a piccfj ov' (.cpk.? D^" x 2" to hfj »J.3f.:! o fr^rko? to ir.-vj fi-e-n. 
rtv.v to 5:'07.'. Arte:? ti^y ch5..\tr.>nr? i-.vivc ii.;.-;U> (hii.ifKJ.uU-, as:!< them to pi:';-. fclic.U' 
n-.i'.i- nnd tluj nor.-.o o? thr.ir school or! tin^ rv(>nt covnr:. Th^n c-'sy to tho 
ch<i'J--f:n: "u;-cl! VOUr. UOOKB TU TUL" Dni;! i-nr^:." (SiiDiv tho pvQG.") Then csy, 
•M vrn-iJ WHUC 5 TrU. Vi.!U I'HAT We ARF. r.OIf^G TO DO. lU L7.CH. HUW. TiiulC ARc: 
pfcTiil^-S. I l-ViL'GAY A I'JORO -TliAY IS lU UKl PK.y&Z, YOU WILL FIKD THE • 

pirrir;:- c:-- ■••iHAT i s;\}d aivD put an "X" c:.'j that Piciunr.. ll'T'b thy rr. takc 

YOUS IfAHKtR AID PLACt XT -UrSER THS flRST lUa? AT .THE TOP Df iTliE; riKST mt-E. 
(Oeinr.rir;trat:5 ii.n thot fch-?f chilc-on v.?ih ' sou iuv.y to •<.:•.;.< tio.s tiiicJ £;);o ' thn 
corvnyt p^sct;.) f^O;^, LOOK nT THE PycTUaLS lU HHIS RU:h FlfiD THE 6-\I;AKA. 
PUT AH "X" Cr^ XT. IF YDU A WIJiTAKE A!vO PUT A!-; "X" 0« THE IvROKG THVf^?;, 

SCRATCH IT. OUT WITH YOlKi PENCIL THI5i I'.'AY . , AMD.THEK' PUT AW "m" .ON. THE 
THIiviG I NAIiiED. DO iiOT E-'JAr..". (DDr-r^n.^Jtriitc. f-n'trie bci3i.'d Eo th5.y if; oir.-j;? 
ths ctrU-irorw) DOES EVE^n'Oi^iE Ih'vaivRlvrAfv'C)? (r<c^Dst-t divBCticnc?. if noriGoJnry, 
defr'cnr.t-.'<;tjnf^ j.cratcivt.no out t?rvj thi^n putti-nr, an ">:" in thu pi-cpsi- place,) 
KCTM S3y. "ALL RIGHT, ISW LET'S BEGlli.. PICK UP YOL^ PEi.'CILS Ak'D PLACE VCjUl^ 
fiiARKER AT THE riEXT ROvJ. (i^Jait lCi-15 cc-coids fos;- the chilrJirRn to i.-akr f:?^ch 

tow,); ■ . . ■ ' : ■ . 

••How 'Say,. "LOOK -AT -THE PICTURES. Fli.'D THE r-iriUmirf. PUT AN ON- THE 

■ fiBUNTAIIJ." After 2 E csconda tay, "lOOvE YOUfi rV\RK£R TO THE llDCi 

ROW." "FlW THE GIRAFFE. PUT A!.' "X" Cr: THE GIRAFFE. ..AftsJ> 15 

sctccno'jj e^;y, "f':OVE YOUR h'ARKEU TO THE NEXT RO'a'.- FlUD THE EARN. 

^^^^^^^ 1^ 

f-jow mvz wm im. ker to the wext rom . f i ko the la ke . m ks a m 

■■ : ; ■ : hX",0N TJnE LAKE.:-; . \ ■ ^ ■ 

■'ma iiidVE YDua-a^iA.RKER to .the i;EXT row. find, the SKOwaoa. make 

; AH "X" CN THE SNOmOW. : . 

. KOW F I L'D THE BARREL. MAKE AK "V' ON THE BARREL. 

Now cay, "PUT YOUR PENCIL 7irD RARKER DOi''r:. TIJRH VOUR PA-v-PHLETS TO THE ' 
IJEXT PAGE. PLAGE YOia P;ARKEH UNDER THE FIRST ROil AT THE TCP OF 
THE PAGE. (Da.KCf.ctrMtft) . LOOK AT THE PICTiJFJES If.' THE FIRST RDl-]. 
Tlf;0 THE P:iCTL«E CF THE ODS PAHTIiiu. KAKE AW "X" ON THE DOG 
PANTIHG. (.'OVE YOUR m^^^ 

LOOK AT THE PICTURES. FAKE AN-X ON THE FArCGAROO.: fOOVE YOUP. 
f^ARKER Ti) THE fJEXT ROW, t.OOK AT THE PICTU:''.ES. DIAKE AN "X" ON 
THE OUCK. ViOVE YOUR' MARKER TO THE. MEXT ROW. LOOK AT THE .PJC~ 
TURES. f^^KE Air^^^^^ THE POOR WHICH IS SHUT. ROVE YOUR MARKER 



ORAL LAl.T.uAGe (•-■aor ICIi:f>C Y TC5T 
I US'iR UC T J, D US TO . THi: TlAC Hffi 
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Kovi say, PUT YOUR f';.'if^!<r.n Ull'iUi Tlir. PICTURES If! TME rillST ilO'.'J AT TIC TOP OF- 
Tl-i£ fVlGE. i:.AKt: AW '•>■'• titJ TM?: PICTUru: OF THE f-AJI CAMPIMG. 

mvz wun to the r;CxT new. k;akl f\ii "X" ofj Tiii: PicTur-jf: nr 

Tlu. r.'AH LOOKiiJG AT A fi',AP. 

inOVt VDuF? mRKFR TO T!!t. HSXT nUl'!, LOUK AT TMt; PICTlWKS. I'-AKE 
AfJ "X" .DM Tl-i:: PiCTUHFJ Ur Ti;?:: HAaOi-iARE STni;E. MOVL' yfjl!:'v n'/iRI'vER TO 

' - Ti-ir. iJtUT ROW. !u'u-;r. Atj "X" oi-! THt: i;Aw. , ;.'ovc: voua iou;Kc:ti tu Ti€ 

IJi:>:T RO^/. f«K£ AM "X" OfJ Tf!!: PICTLiar OF THE! E^CAKECriOi^ 

fnOVX YOUR [-AiNiKR .TO TllEi NEXT fUVd'. LOOK AT TME J-'IuTUaCS . MAKE 

Afv' "X" ci;^ Ti;f: koto;-; boat-, r.iovc: \im mmoi tu the fjcxT Riii-i. look 

AT TH£ PICTURES. ; Iv'iKe AM."X'VOM TKC'flRr. KYOaAirf.' 

Uo\-3 say, PUT DOm YOU!^ MAfiKivf^H h\D f'tlK'CILC; . ' fJOi'J TUaH YOLR BDOICS TO TliF: fJE.'^T 
PAGE. Pin* YOUR (i'ARKEU U.-JDCR TH£ PiCTUfiKS liJ TiiL FIRST HOvJ AT THfc'. 
TOP OF THC PAGi;. . 

say, SEC THC PICTUMSTS GF THi: LADY. PUT AN "X'"' OW THE PICTURE Ui U.'HICH 
THE LAf)-Y: lOOK?j AMGi^Y. - ■ . 

MOyE YfJUl MARKER TO THE fjEXT .ROl'i. SEE THE PICTUHES CF THE nOAD. 
hTAKE AN "X" DW THE iJIUClJT nOAO. MOVE YOUR fnARKER. TO THE KEXT RU'Ji. 
V LOOK AT THE PiCTUREG. f^AKE Ail "X" DM THE Tr.i.NG WHiCH 13 FUUFJY, 

MOVE YOlJR r.iARKER TO THE fiEXT nOW. LOBK.rAT THE PICTURES. mKC Ml 
"X" 0;-J THE TRUCK WHICH IS DEHIilD .THE'^OUT'. fiOyE YOUR MARKER TO THE 
WEXT ROW. 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES. MAKE AW "X" OfJ. THE PICTURE OF THE SHORTEST 

■ GIRL. ; ■■ - ■ ■ /. 

' move YOUR MARKER TO THE fJEXT ROW. LOOK AT THE PICTURES. |i>1KE AN 
, . "^^^ 

WOVE YOUR PiARKER TO THE Ut. XT ROW . LOOK AT Tl IE PICTURES OF THE JARS 
; 0 HALF FULL. 

Koui say,: PUT YOUR PEfJClLS A ivlD MARKERS DOWN. AND, CLOSE YOUR ISOOKS. SIT QUIETLY 
■ - . ■ WHILE I ^ . ; ■ 
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4 

ORAL LAivGUACC rRDFIClEfiCY IISJ 



PR I MARY Lf-VEL 



hM<. OF SCHOOL: 

ERIC 








s 



0 









I 



4 fff 







J. 






Ikk 



Avmmix in 



ORAL LANGUAGE PHOFICIErJCY TEST 



PRiniARY LEVEL 



NAIVIEj 

NAmE OF SCHOOL: 



ERIC 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES Ifv' THE ROW. 

WAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE BANAflA. 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



mAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE PlQUWTAIfJ. 





V V? M V if 



si V 



'7 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



mAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE GIRAFFE. 




LOOK AT the: pictures in the roui. 



MAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE BARM, 



llf6 





D DDI I'ati 

-I 



A, 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



I8AKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE LAKE, 






•►•waif-- 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROU. 



inAKC AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE SNOWPLOItf. 




LOOK AT THE PICTUREIS IN THE ROW. 

mAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE BARREL. 




\ LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 

I" 

miCE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE DOG PANTING. 

I 



i 



■ 




\ f i ^ 




LOOK AT THE 1 


PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



inAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE KANGAROO, 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES IK THE RO'J, 



MAKE 'AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE DUCK. 







i 

■ 












1 




* • ' j 

1 





LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



rflAKE AN 



ON THE PICTURE OF DOOR WHICH IS SHUT. 




o 

^ I 17 i f f 

^\ I I h i i 8 



li n V/ 

Ml 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROl'J. 

PIAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE HWN SKIING. 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE nO'Jl, 

MAKE AN X OfJ THE PICTURE OF THE LADY FLOATING. 




LOOK AT -THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 

IKIAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE BOX BEING WRAPPED. 



i 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 

MAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE MAN CAWPING. 




LOOK AT THE PICTURES lU THE ROW. 

KAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE WAN LOOKIWG AT A riiAP. 
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LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 

niAKE AM X ON THE PICTURE OF THE HARDWARE STORE. 




LOOK AT THE PICTliaES J>i lilZ ROW. 
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PVIKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE SCAHECHOl'J. 



6 y h 



1 



m 



I U. I 8 If ? 



/fl. 



(0 



LDOl', AT THE PICTURES IN THE RD'.'J. 



ftlAKE flIJ X OW THE PICTURE OF THE MQTORBDAT. 




11/ 



1/ 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



fnAKE AN X m THE PICTURE OF THE TIRE HYDRANT. 



ERIC 





X4 



5^ 



LOOK AT the: pictures IfJ THE RD'-(J. 
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(TAKt AN X OH THE PICTURE OF THE TI^UCK WHICH IS DEHI.VD THE DDT. 



0 



(. ) 



X r ■ V 



5 utf|».w-**--w»jjr -w ••■»-r <««j(rtM^'^> 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW. 



ffiAKE AN X Orj THE PICTURE OF THE SHORTEST GIRL, 




m 



LOOK AT THE PICTURES IN THE ROW, 



PIAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF FALL, 




^-S'^^ ^Ij:^ J^'^ .su^tX 




LOOK AT THE PICTUHES IN THE ROW. 

WAKE AN X ON THE PICTURE OF THE JAR WHICH IS HALF FULL. 



15^ 




THE END 
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APPEI^IDn IV 
MAIYSIS OF COVARMCE 



Soxirce SutiS of Squaros 


DF 


MS 


F 


Due to 

Troatment (Adj ) 


510.70ih20 


2 


255.35210 


*13.l'i970 


Due to 

Intelligence (Adj ) 


13hk.9lk78 


2 


672.^5739 


*39. 23912 


Treatment X 
Intelligenee (Adj) 


238.36792 


k 


59.59198 


* 3.^47730 


Within (Adj) 


3067.59363 


179 


17.137^^2 




Total (Adj) 


5161.58553 


187 







* p <.oi w = 189 
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APPEIIDIX VI 



GROUP 


X 


S.D. 


Y 


S.D. 


B5 


3.2857 


.16169 


if. 0000 


.29155 


Bl 


it. 8095 


.22939 


7.8095 


.67869 


BC 


5.0J!76 


.302i+5 


10.3333 


.50233 


M5 


12.90)47 


.60076 


lif.lif28 


. 3525i|- 


ICL 


6.i+286 


.326J+5 


13.0952 


.3686^> 


MC 


5.J+762 


.39^+'^9 


13.il 285 


.ii7072 


L5 


10.1905 


.35302 


■ 17.571'+ 


.H2612 


LI 


8.1905 


.321+99 


13.9523 


.376li+ ? 


LC 


7.6667 


.36788 


18.0J+76 


.35705 
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APPEITODC VII 



B5 


✓ • y f * y 


Rl 


8.7570 


BC 


11.1828 


M5 


11.7576 




13.3761 


MC 


1^1-. 1016 


L5 


16.3036 . 


LI 


13.5080 


LC 


17.8189 
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APPEIIDIX VIII 
TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE 
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1. Reading a3.oud tu children increases their ability to road 
Hot at all • nioderately 

Very little ^Significantly Extremely 



2. Reading aloud to children increases their intf3rest in reading 
^Not at all moderately 

^ Very little Significantly Extremely 

3* Reading to children increasee their language proficiency 

^ Hot ct all ^Moderately Extremely 

. Mery little ^Significantly 



4, Only high-quality works of children's litoratjre should be 
read in the classroom 
^ Strongly agree Disagree 

^ Agre.-* S trongly Disagree ^No opinion 



5, Children enjoy being read to and the quality of the book, 
if enjoyable, is of little importance 
^ ^Strongly agree D isagree 

^ Agree , Strongly Disagree ^NO opinion 



6« Works of complex literary devices should not bo re^^d to 
children at the first-grade level 
^ ^Strongly agree D isagree 

Agree Strongly Disagree N c opinion 
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?• Children should be road to for tho joy of reading and literary 
crlticicm should not be part of a first-grader's literary 
experiencQ 

Strongly agree Disagree 

Agree Strongly disagree ^No opinion 

8» Discussing elGments of literature is inappropriate for first- 
grade children 

sitrongly agree Oisagroe 

Pgree S tronolv di^^agree ^No opinion 

9* Books which deal ivith children's problems are inappropriate for 
first-grade children 

S tronolv agree Disagree 

Agree Strongly disagree Uo opinion 

10. Reading alcud to children should be a daily requirement of the 
first-grade curriculum 

S trunolv agree D isagree 
Agree Strongly disagree ^f^o opinion 



Please rank order the typei5 of books most appropriate for 
first-grade children: (Assign "l** to the most appropricte, etc.) 
Realisti': fiction Fables Parody 



^Fantasy 



J'oetry 



/airy Tales 



^Animal Stories 
_^Biography 



JLogends 



^Allegory 



JJon-f iction 
mother 
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11» Children's literature should be usod as material ''or teiaching 
basic reading skills 
^ Strongly agree Disagree 

_Agro8 Strongly Disagree NO opinion 



12. Creative drarr.atics contributes to children's compreheHsion of 
reading rmterial 

S tronolv agree Disagree 

Agree S trongly Diuagree ^No opinion 



13. If a good classroom library is avail?ible, it is less necessary 
to read aloud to the children daily. 
^Strongly egrcs Disagree 

Agree ^ ^Strongly Disagree Ho opinion 



PXeasB fill in tha following information: 

Years of teaching Gxperienco ^ 

Years teaching first-grade, 

Date of DegroQ 

Institution from which dsgrsB earned 

Other conferences or workshops you may have attended: 



Courses in children's literature you have tp.ken: 



List the Children's or Book Review sources that you regularly read 
or have Qccess to: 



(Thic study iri siui^narizcd above as Report I!o. 10.) 



A STUDY OF PUPIL PERFOPJ'IAIJCE Hi MATHEMATICS 



Submitted to: 

Model Educational Research 

Training Prop;ram 
School of Education 
New York University 
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• A STUDY OP PUPIL EEEFOmiAKCE Hi M/\TffimTICS 

' The Mattire of the Prolplein . - 

Mathematical aToility is necessary throughout life* There are few 
situations that do not have some matheinatical jjnplications* It is impera- 
tive that children know a great deal of math in order to function properly 
in this ^.^orld. Many children in District 7 Bronx will he at a great dis- 
advantage later on in life because they have begun to fall hehind in math. 
The parpose of this study is to discover hovr a program of tnathematics in- 
tegrated "With science vail affect pupil understanding of mathematics concepts. 

Statement of the^ Problen 

Does mathematics taught in a functional science setting affect 
pupil math concepts scores? Does this type of instruction affect pupil 
attitudes toward matheraatics? 

Specific Problems 

Hov/ will a program of mathematics integrated with science affect pupil 
math concepts scores? Vlhat effect does this type of program have on student 
attitudes to^^ard mathematics? ■ " 

Definition of Tems 

Integrated Program: a program in which. branches of knowledge are 
brought together to make a whole is integrated. Tlie program to be used is 
COPBS—Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science. 

COPES: Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science is a 
science curriculum development project of the Center for Field Research and 
School Services of New York University. 
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Math Concepts; the rriatliariatical conccT:)ts that \rill be taizcht through 
this prograiii vrill be probability^ statistics^ rneaciireEnicnt , and ci'^'P^i^* 



Itypotheses 

Pupils taught metlierriatics vith the iDortions of COPES that are inte- 
grated vrith !nat hematics vrill score higher on mth conceptfi tests than those 
pupils that did not receive treatineiit. 

Pupils vrill liave a more favorable attitude tov;ard mathematics when 
taught in the flmctional setting of COPES. 



Related Research and Literature 

Some of the problems of Tnatlierrtatics instruction are cited by Kidd^ 

F^rers and Cilley (1970): 

''In recent curriculum development iriore emphasis has been 
placed on structuring or oi^ganizing the ic-^as of mathejuatics. 
In general^ however^ teachers and authors are still attempt- 
ing to reveal this organization to the students by exposi- 
tor;^'' Tnethods . Too. frequently the students are helped to 
discover this organisation by personal involvement.. Even 
the integration and refinement of this knovT-ledge is carried 
out by the teacher for the student rather than by the stu- 
dent for himself. 

Today too little attention is being given to the other goals 
of instruction. Many students are not getting the type of 
experience "trith objects that vrould enable thex/i to fonn meaning- 
■ ful iriathemat ical concept s . ' 

We also need to give more esiiphasis to the development of 
favorable attitudes tovrard mathematics. Research tells us 
that there is a positive correlation bet^iieen a sti;dent*s 
attitude and his achievement in mathe^iiatics (K.C.T.M. ^ 
Tvfenty-first Yearbook^ pp. 55-56). VJe must face the fact 
that an alarraingly large number of students possess unfavor- 
able attitudes tOv;ards mathematics. They have a history 
of failure in this subject; they are threatened by math- 
ematics and no one expects them to be successful in it. 
Their teachers^ parents and classmates expect them to fail; 
therefore they expect the same. Many of them are disor- 
ganized; they do little planning^ actions are random^ and 
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concern is for irrinecllate goalt:. It h?«3 been shovm, hov/ovcr^ 
that the attitudcr, of \mdcrachicv.1.nr; students can be rtnproved 
a.nd that such rr.proverp.ont v:ill lead to ir:iproved perf onn:ijicc 
(il.C.T.M., IVcnty-first Yearbook, pp. 56-57)." \v. 10) 

In conclusion;, the Nuffield Education Project (19^7) states: 

"Cliildren are endowed with natural curiosity, v/hich will lead 

theiu to investi^jSite an environment that is rich, varied, 

ever-changing and quite irresistible. Tuch c:q)lorations 

will develop a r;:ejise of adventure, and lead to the delignt 

of achicveiiicnt . More than this the children may even e>rper- 

ience a sense of wonder and exciterp.ent as they gain n.nsight 

ijito relationship^ that constitute the w-orld of nathoi^iatics (p. k^) 

Experimental Desi[j:n 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed on computationa,l skills 
in inathcTiiatics learning. Pupils do not always understand the basic con- " 
cepts on wlxLch these ca.aputations are based. The approach to these con- 
cepts through science should provide greater insight for students. 

T\'TO equivalent groups of fourth grade pupils who live in the south 
Bronx v/ill be studied. One group will be taught the regular mathematics 
ci^rric^Jli^T^. The other group will be taught the integrated matheinatics cur- 
riculum w^ith COPES materials used for instruction in probability, statistics, 
measurement, and graphs • 

A pretest (FiAT, 1972)--posttest control group design will be used. 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests v/ill be administered in Arjril. The results 
v/ill be compared with the pupils- third grade MAT scores to see w^hether 
there has been a significant difference. A special test of the COPES mathe- 
matics concepts will be devised and used as post-test for both groups. A 
questionnaire v;-ill also be given to the members of both groups to determine 
their attitudes toward mathematics. 
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Statistical 'il/vothozoz to be Tested 

There will be no difference in math concepts test ccoren bv-^twecn 
pupilr, taught Liatl'ic::iatics with the portions of COPES tliat are integrated 
with rnathumaticB and those pupils who did not receive the treatment. 

There vdll be no difference in attitude tovmrd iriath in the tvra 
groups of student T:;. 



Social and Orfp:anizatiunal Context 
of the Study 

The study vas made in CcQniaunity School District 7^ which covers 

the area from the southerxm-ost tip of the Bronx north to l6lst Street 

enclosed by the East and Harle^n Rivers. The Pl.an for Mew York City ; 

The Bronx (1969) states: 

Bleal^ tenernents line block after block of the South 
Bronx, The tecrninG residential district is peppered 
with shabby v;arehouse-s^ lofts, garages^ marginal 
businesses . . . • Major action is urgent and is 
nov;" under way. L-uch of the district is included 
in the South Bronx Model Cities area and will 
benefit from new and expanded social prograras as 
well as from physical redevelopment. A new educa- 
tion a], complex on the northvrestern edge of the 
district v?i].l include aai elejnentary school, an inter- 
mediate school, a comm-unity college and a much-needed 
high school to serve the area. 

Portions of this educational park have already been completed. Other 

improvements are constantly being added. Tliere are many publi.c housing 

developments in the South Bronx, but still a great many families live in 

substandard accommodations. This condition leads to the mobility of the 

population. Residents are constantly striving to find better places to 

live. 

The estimated l80,000 residents of the South Bronx are members of 
many different ethnic and raciti groups. The element iry and intermediate 
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.school 3;)opx;J.G.tion of approximately 30^000 pupils iz about GG'^o Puerto R'lcrji 
and Hi^^panic, 31^: Black and 3^* other (Geman, Irisli^ Jev;ir:h. Chinc^c^ etc.). 
The economic level of the district residents r^onercilly ].ov; as is evidenced 
hy the fact that all district schools are desicnated as Ti.tlc I schools. 
Tha,t is 5 fiLnds are provided by the federal £;overnment to conipensate students 
for educational disabilities caused by econcrnic deprivation. 

The t\jo elementary schools in vhich the study v.^as mde are near 
jjublic housing projects. Some of thcJr students live in the projects j 
vrhi].e others come from nearby tenements • One school was built in 1952 and 
is 103>? utilized. It has a student population of about 975 with 38 teachers. 
The other school v^as built in 1961 and is 110^^ utilized. Its student 
population is 1195 vith k6 teachers. Each school is close to the inter- 
mediete school to \'?hich its students vrlll be sent. 

Tlit^oretieal Basis of the Stud y 

The problem of teaching mathanatics is complex. Lee S. Shulinan 
discusses some of the theoretic?l considerations in Psychological Controversies 
in Teaching Science and Mathematics^ an article in Learning Environments . 
He presents oerarr.e Bruner's theory that the c?nphasis should be on the pro- 
cesses of learning, not on the product--the discovery approach, and Robert 
Gagne's theory that the objectives of instruction are capabilities— behavioral 
products that can be specified in operational terms. A combination of these 
theories woiad be a "guided discovery treatment in which the subjects are 
carefully directed dovm a particular path along which they are called upon 
to discover regularities and solutions on their a.m. They are provided with 
cues in a carefully programmed manner, but the actual statement of the prin- 
ciple or problem is left up to them." COm is an example of this type of 
O treatment. 
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The cxperteent vrith COPES luaterlals used to teach some riathcmatlcal 
concerjts irj based on another of Brunez'*\s theories^ the trai'irjfci' of train:! n?:';. 
"Broad transfer of trainin{; occurs v;her) one can identify in the structiu^es 
of subject Tnattors basic, iVjicia^nentally saji]r>le concepts of principles v;hich> 
if learned well can be tra^isf erred both to subject matters vritliin that dis- 
cii:»line and to other disciplines as v/ell." 

From the ideas expressed above ^ the survey of other related liter- 
ature^ as yeli. as personal obserK^ation^ I believe that children learn mathe- 
matics concepts better in a functional setting. A group of fouxth grade 
Xmpils in the South Bronx vms selected for the study. They were to be taught 
probability^/ statistics , measurcruent and graphs (::opics in the New York City 
Board of Education j-:at?jeinatics Scope and Sequence for Fourth Grade) using 
applicable portions of COPES. A control group of comparable students taught 
in a regixl-ar mathematics setting vas also selected. There should be a signi- 
ficant difference on the 5^ level betv.^een the understojj.ding of these mathe-- 
matics concepts by the tvro groups as measured by their scores on MAT' i and 
a specially devised test of these concepts, 

A test v?"as given to both groups based on the material covered in 
COPES- -Averaging and Sampling, Heat Energy and Water. The mean of the 
treatment group was 8, and that of the control group was k. These results 
were not ime.cpected. The students in the treatment group vrtio had been get- 
ting all answers correct made some mistakes. Pupils in the control group 
were unfamiliar v^ith the terminology of COPES, but were able to answer some 
questions. This illustrates an advantage of using COPES: students acquire 
\ an increased science vocabulary as they learn mathematics in a functional 
setting. (The COPES test appears in Appendix I of this report.) 
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The Arit?ir:iet:lc Lnventory need in EZFA Title 1 Report, An EYa.lu.:vt:i.o.Tj 
of the Corrc>ctlYc M-'';.tlic: :. 'at:LCG F^orvicos for SJ t :a dv:int?i::ed Papils in N on -Tub .lie 
Scliools vas ([iyeii to discover student attitude toward aritlnm^tic. The pupilr.; 
circled the statement that most clearly interj^retcd their feeling-. The 
inventoiy vac scored by using the circled numbers above each statement. The 
distance between the values is not the same as it was felt that "never" was 
more distant fran "sometimes^' than ^^sometlraes" is from '"Tnost of the time." 
Tiie Inventory was given to both treatment and control groups. (This inven- 
tory ai^pears in Appendix II. ) 

The mean of the treatment group was 63, and that of the control 
group was 66. This shows that both gioups had a positive attitude toward 
mathematics as over 60 vras to considered favorable. (The teacher of the 
control group stated that the children loved to do computation^ but had 
difficulty with concepts.) \ 

To test the hjnpothesis^ an analj^sis of covariance was performed. 
Firsts a test for homogeneity of regression vras m.ade. This test was to 
determine if the two lines (representing COPES and control) were parallel. 
That iS;> to discover if the initial deviation froTit parallelism was due to 
sampling error. The lines were parallel ^ therefore ^ a test on the mc^ns 
that had been adjusted for initial differences on 1972 MATs was made. Tne 
results are presented in Ta.ble 1. 

The table shows that there was a highly significant difference in 
performance betvreen the two groups after adjustments were made. Clearly 
the use of COPES material resulted in greater achievement in matheinatics 
concepts than the use of traditional curriculum materials. . 
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T/J5LS J. 



Cotirco 


SS 




7 .'ri 


F 


Bctv;een (adj.) 

(Group Karnbershiio-L'xLI . ) 


10.05092 


1 


10.05092 


12.78U-» 


VJi-thin (adj.) 


32.23GO8 


ill 


0.78629 




Total (adj.) 


H2.2890O 


I12 







-X- p .005 



1972 MAT (Covara.ate) 


1973 yAT 




S.B. 


X 


S.D. 


COPES k.i5y^ 


0.6732 


5.3833 


1.175'+ 


Control 3.H077 


0.60527 


'+.O269 


0.61ii6 
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COPES Test 

1 

1. Page A, top* Sorae chilciySn 'an a' class coimted how many .pen- 
cils each child had. 7:ho bar rjraph at the top of the pa^^e 
53hov:c hov? r.any pencils each of five children had* Bolovr the 
l>ar graph are come imTiibers. One of them shows \7hat the aver- 
age iiuniber of pencils is* Drair a circle arotmd it. 

2. Page A, bottornt The narnes of foiir children are shovm at the 
bottom of the pa.ge^ The nwmber of brothers that each child 
has is i;ritten oelo\7 each naiae* Kako a bar graph by shading 
the rectangles to represent how many brothers each child has» 
(Pause for about 90 seconds.) Ivow deteririine the average- mim- 
ber of brothers for the group and vrrite it on the dashed line^ 

3. Page 3. top. The children iii a class v/ere going to share sone 
marble's v/hich izere in a bag» Each child put his hand in the 

4 has and took out sone marbles. The number of rAiarbles that each 
child took out is shown at tlie top of the page. The children 
are going to share the marbles equally • Draw a circle around 
the nariiGS of the children vrho irill get. less marbles than they 
now havo^ lOraw an X on the names of the children who get more 
laarbles that thoy have now. . 

5»Page C. middle* A group of children had some jelly beans# Khe 

nost any child had was seven beans and the least ai^ child had 
, was one bean, as shoim in the fill ed-in bars in the middle of 
the page* The children shared, the beans fairly* How many 
would you. predict each child had after charing? Put X^s in the 
squares in the empty bar to show the number of beans* 

6*Page 0, bpttora. Arnold and Dorothy wanted to know which the 
thirty children in their class liked better^' television or radio* 
Arnold asked ti^elve children and Dorothy asked tliree cliildren* 
Mos t of the children Arnold asked like television and moot of 
the children Dorothy asked like radio* If you thinl: most child- 
ren in the class like television better, draw an X in the box 
imder the word television*. If you think most children like ra- 
dio better, dravr an X in the box under the word radio* 

■ ■ ' ■■ . ■ . " • ■ 

7»Page D, top. John poured seme i/ater at room temperature Into a 
pot. He priced a ihermoraeter in the water. Theraioiaeter A in 
the top row shovrs what the thermometer looked like. He placed 
the pot on a hot stove. A few minutes later, he looked at the 
thermometer in the vrater. One of the thermometers belov; Thercic- 
meter A shows what the thermometer probably looked like. Draw 
an X on it. 

8.Page Dy midM'ea John reiioved the pot from the heat and waited 
a few minutes. lie then 1^^ at the thermometer in the water ^ 
again. Draw^ an X on the picture of the thermometer in the middle 
row which probably shows what the thermometer in the water look- 
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C0P33 Tost Continued 



9« Pago E, ii^iddle^ The pictvires in the middle ox the page deal 
vith an experiment • A child her^ted vater for five rainutes 
and read the te:ivperaturo after each minute, aSsShovm. in mid- 
dle# One of the oar {^aphs beloir the iwteheet fshoijs vhat 
happened during the experiment* Draw an X on it. 

lO^Pa^'O 2, bottom* look at the bar graph at the bottom of the 
page, • It represents the changing toiiiperatm^e of crater in a 
glass. The ^..^ater. is either {j-^etting irarner or. cooler. If 
yoxi thinl: the vrater i55 getting varmer, draw an X in the box 
under the letter ir# If j'^ou thin!^ the water is getting cooler^ 
draw an X in the box under the letter c# 



Each question counted for one point* 
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TITLE I COItRLCT! PiKJGKAMS }\ uUi isON-iniULiC SCHOOLS 
CPRRi-CTIVc MATi-iENlATiCS i'ROGil^^^^ 

- •.• ; • ARIinMETlC iNVENTORY " GUAD-nS 2 --G. 



Scliool - 



A. l Mike io wake u]) i;;5rly in tl:-; inunsins. 



Dale. 

Class ^ 



3 



B, I like lo do arithrnelic for (mu 

■ 1 • 



n.cvcr 



1 Uko t^ng arithmetrc bcltctvthan gaping a story. 



most of the time 



never 



most of the tune 



1 2 



nev«r 



most of the tiine 



At houKvI like to do juy anliUiiclii^Orornexvork firsl. 



never 



sorae times 



3Uost of ihe time 



Look^yi a lol of numbers scaicivl^o^^ 



never 



sojncliivics 



jiiost of the liiiie 



:1 4iiit\fc:arithinetic 




never 



most of ihc time 



6. I ihiiik libnul ;iiilljiiiotic wiscn I !i;i,'ri' ito.thin;*. c!sc So do. 



f *T 



7. 1 give iiplRjsl wlicn 1 cuninol ;:n*?v.'5/?'i:nVithnKtic proh!cni. 



ncwr 



8. I like iff do story problems. 



sonjeiuiics 



6 ; 



ncvci* 



9. 1 tlijifk^work(ni5 with nup-jbcrs is fi.>rC~ \ 



never 



10. 

4 



sometimes 



) try vory hard to uiK!cj:^I:nnd nrjiJ^^>Ti£tic. 

2 



never 



11; 



I get mixficKtp when I do aTithmct'<r|)ro]blcras, 



never 



:iornctiri\es 



13, 



Wheifl^ve to do arithmetic in scK:5oN feci bad. 

. (i A^ . (J J 



never 



14. 



I l\kc i^6^o^\t tilings. 



sometimes 



most of {lie time 



mo^t of the time 




3 



most of the: time 
3 



most of ihc time 
( 




most of the time 

; ■-.■3..; ■ • ■ 



never 


\ ^ . 


most •oi the time 


12. I do aritl&Tictic p 


uzzlcs just lor fuiir ^ 

. ■ - . .-■ • 2 : 


&■ 

3 



most of the time 



G 




most of the tijne 
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•never 



fion^etimCs 



most of the titiio 
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U\. J like U) cfb.:ili kinds t^i iMMT^her npi^^ip,,;. 
1 — 



so.-ietinu-: 



V 



1 8,- .1 (hiiij>'ibin<!^arit!iintHic h have! /' \ 



novcf 



S'OJjJCljjDcs 



19. I^oinjv^gl^iKoctic honicsvoi-k is lin^TA 



tiCVOi- 



EO!ueti:nes 



20. I lilceio iisc nufjiberi wlic]! I'm ngi in-stJiool. 



1 



never 



soirietnncs 



0 



iiever 


" . . soniclinics ' 


most ol thc time 


\ 








■ J 



iiiost of . the time 
3 

most cf the tijne 
3~ — ^ 



most of the time 

3 

most of tlie time 



(This study is swrnarized abcve as Report No. 12. ) 
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Very little research has teen done in the area of pupil 
attitude tov/ard school as a function of personality cor.pati- 
bility botv/een teacher and pupil. Among the reasons for thin 
is perhaps the con'\'ervativo nature that characteri^.os American 
education, . anr' the resulting reluctanc e to make judgn:onts 
concerning a teacher's private personality as measured by 
stanclardiy.cd perBonality inventories. V/hether this conser- 
vatism stems from a general distrust of such research or from 
the feeling that many personality chara.cteristics demand the 
ultimate in privacj'^ and are totally irrelevant to the educa- 
tional process, one can on3.y speculate. But recent research 
by Christopher Jencks (1972), the noted Harvard Sociologist, 
has lent supporting evidence co the theory that a factor of 
primary importance in evaluating schools is v/hether or not the 
teachers and students jee the school situation as a satisfying 
one# And in the service of determining the saiiencics that 
produce such a satisfying view of the school situation, it is 
felt that personal" ty studies in the educational setting are 
justified. 

One approach that mi^ht be useful in Improving the class- 
room atmosphere is to try to distribute students and teachers 
on the basis of interpersonal attraction (pupil-pupil and pupil 
teacher). The attempt to explain interpersonal attractions is 
a relatively recent one and one which has produced conflict- 
ing data. One explanation put forth "by Newcomb (1956) is a 
theory of propinquity. He says, "other things being equal, 
people are most likely to be attracted toward those in closest 
contact with them." However, in real life, although this rule 



may have some validity, **other thin^G" are rarely, if ever, 
equal r and a more profound undorstandinr: of the attraction 
phenomena should be reached. 

One line of thought that is especiallv appealing because 
of its apparent correlation to common r.ense is that people 
with similai' attitudes will tend to get alon^ better with each 
other than people v/i-*:h disrsimilar attitudes. In the present 
context the rationale for this can be seen as a variation of 
Festingcr's Theory of Social Comparison (Griffitt, I966) 
which deals with the evaluation of one*s opinions and abilities 
through comparisons with others • The theory implies that peo- 
ple have a drive to evaluate opinions and abilities* ''fhen 
no objective criteria for evaluation can be found, people 
find that other, similar people are more precise comparisons 
than people who are dissimilar, and the t3imilarity functions 
as a rev/ard* Therefore, based on the amount of reinforce- 
ment provided, similar persons are more attracted to each 
other than dissimilar ones (Griffitt, 1966)t 

Taking off on this line of thought, Kewcomb proposes 
that the "attraction between individuals is a function of the 
extent to v;hich reciprocal rewards are present in the in- 
teraction." (Newcomb, 1956)o Thus, if as Festinger implies, 
these rev;ards can be obtained from other people, it is not 
unreasonable to assume as Newcomb does that "the possession of 
similar characteristics predisposes individuals to be attracted 
to each other to the degree that those characteristics are 
both observable and valued by those who observe them - 
insofar as they provide a basis for similarity in* attitudes" 



(Nev/comb, 1956) t It is then possible to viev; the intoi'pGrrional 
attractiorif as Byrne does, as a function of the number of 
rewards relative to the number of puninhmonts obtained froiri 
an interpersonal association (Byrne and Melsonv 1965) • , 
V/hen Byrne manipul?^.ted similarity experimentally, attraction 
v/as found to increase as the siinilarity of an experimental 
stranger increased (Byrne and Nelsonf 1965)« In fact» he 
found that the relationship between the proportion of similar 
attitudes 'and attraction is a linear one. "^'n supporting 
studies r Griff itt {I966)' found that regardless of a person's 
ideal-self concept ^ he tends to be attracted to people whose 
real-self concepts are sirdlar to his ovm.* Izard (I960)g using 
Edwards^ Personal Preference Schedule (PPS)j found that mutual 
friends have, similar personality profiles 'and have- sig:nif leant 
positive correlations on some of the'^separate personality 
charaoterisiics that make ur> the profile o 

But can there.be an empirical lav/ of attraction that 
.considers attraction as a positive function of similarity? 
Common sense would seem to ansv/er this question v/ith a re- 
sounding NO! It v;ould be difficulty for example, to expect 
to find a positive attraction betv/eon two individuals with 
very domineering natures e V/inch et. al . (1955) addressing them- 
selves to this problem proposed the concept of "complementari- 
n^ss"* They, postulated tv/o-- types of complementariness , type I 

utilizing opposing attractive characteristics that fall on the 

i 

same continuum. For example, "a person high in need dominance 
would be attracted to a per son in that need" (V/inch, et_al,, 1955) • 
Type II complementariness involves attraction based on charac- 
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teristics found on different continuums. Per example, Winch 
et. al (1955) hypothesir.od that^ "a person high in need abase- 
inent v/ould be attracted to another v/ho was high in need 
hostility. (Winch et a-l, 1955). Ne\vcomb (1956) points out 
that V/inch's ■•cornplementariness can also bo seen as a form of 
similarity in that both parties agree on v;ho v/ill be the 
donvinant and v/ho v/ill not. In a more recent study' Hendrick 
and Brov/n (1971) found that extraverts preferred extraverts 
over intra.verts as ideal persona.lities ^ preferred leaders, 
reliable friends, and as being ethical and honesty On the 
other hand, although intraverte preferred intraverts as - 
reliable friends and as being honest and ethical, they pre- 
ferred the dissimilar extraiverts as lea.ders and as ideal per- 
sonalities-^ .;Hendriclc and 'Page (•19'?0) found similar-'mixed ^ 
results o' ■ - Positive relationships v/ere ^^ound betv/een perceived 
similarity * and positive attraction v/hen considering Intelligence 
sophistication, sincerity,.. happiness, and a social distance 
Jicaleo Hov/ever/ negative relationships v/ere obtained for tv/o 
undeslr'.^ble traits, arrogance and cynicism^ The contradictory 
nature of much of the past research is further evidenced by 
Izard's study v/hich tended to rule out ' complemetariness ( Izard , 
I960)* He found that the social desirability of the character- 
istics was not related to the degree in which friends are 
alike on the characteristicst ' ' - - , • 

It seems then, tha.t in predicting interpersonal attractions 
a certain amount of "common sense'Vis needed in deciding between 
the doctrines of similarity and complementariness , f or both 
havej. been supported in research studies» 



Since the present study has taken place in the schools 
it is necessary to ^relate the material to the educational 
settings This transition is made by Rothnia.n (i9 j6) who stated 
that there is an overall relationfghip betv/ecn teacher person- 
ality and cer tain areas of' learningo Kis study indicates that 
the '^teacher effect" can not he attributed to , any one factor, 
but involves ratlier the interaction of several different, teacher 

characteristics; He calls for a scherae .to- match teachers and 

f \^ 

students m terras of some relevant characferistics of^each 
so as to i^iinimize the effectiveness of the student- teacher 
interaction of the learning process. V/right (I966) said that 
a liked teacher- v/ould be more influenced and effective in 
producing attitude . changes in students than a disliked teacher© 
"Moreover, Thelen (1970). found that v/hat is called ^'teachabilit^r'* 
results from the quality of the relationship between child and 
teacher • " 
The present study y/ill make use of both the theories 
(similarity and complementariness ) by combining them in a 
realistic . way in this particular situation. In doing so, 
special reference is made to Hendrick and Brown^s study v/hich 
predicted that extraverts v/ould prefer extraverts over intravert 
as leaders (teachers ) , knd intraverts v/ould feel no major prefer- 
ence! ■- ' * 
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General problei^.s: 

!• Vlhfit i.^ the rela donship hetye^jn i^ositivc school 

attitudes ar.d teacher-st^Jdont "ir.atohu]: s " on par- 
ticular personality traits? 
?. \'!h-it is the relations ^dp between school attitudes 

and school achieveiiient? 
5* V/hat is the rcla^:ionship betv/oen school achieveint^nt 

and te-icher^studer t "r;:at;chup3" on particular 

personality traits? 
Specific' problen^-S; 

1. V/ill biie altitudes of students tov;ard the school 

envircnr.ent become ciore neg:ative as the teacr.ers' 

I-E score becoraes inore intraversive v;ith respect 

to the student? (An I-E score is an introversion- 

extrOLversion scoroO 
2* V/ill the student's achievement become poorer as 

the teachers' 1-3 scoi*e becomes inore intrqyersive 

with respect to the student? 
3* V/ill a student's achievement improve as his r^ttitude 

toward the s^chool envirom:ent becomes Dore positive? 
^* V/ill a student's attitude toward the school en- 

viron^ntint vary positively v;ith his achi eve:nent ? 

I 

1. iilxtrocv^ert (extraversive)- Subjects v/ho are so labeled 
are considered as those v^aose attentions and interests 
are primarily out£sjde of the s.elf - in otner v/ords, 
outgoing. Five scales from Cattell's 16 PF test are com- 
tined to determine a subject's de:?;ree of extrc^version • 
According *o Gattell (1970), these five scales are 
af f ec -jothynia ('\ + ), parria (K + ) , sur.^ency (F+), ^roup 
dependence (Q2-) i dominance (Sf-)* I'^or sijaplicity 

in combininfr the vrarious factors, sten scores have been 
used. 'I'hu's, a combined sten score of ?.7'5 or more is 
considered extrc^versive . 



2. Intro '/ex-^t (in': ravers: ve)- r/jbjeofcs v;ho are so labeled 
v;ill le corioiclercd ar> tho^e yhorje ht^;er: ti-.ns a::d in- 
tereotG are primarily inside t'r.e I'elf - ino':her v;ords, 
the opposite of out^::oin:T. The i^arie five scales uf^ed 
to deter::.ine ex f^roversic n have boon ut-ed here except tliat 
i n t rove r t ed subjects cir e those v- h ore c c :nb i n u. score 
is loss t::an 27- 5- 

5* Positive feeling abo\it the school environirient- Since 
an adaptation oi a scale by Iveaver (I960) vaiich has 
not been nor.T.ed v;as used in this study, attitudes v/ill 
be spoken of in relative terms; that is, t^roups or in- 
dividuals with lov/er scores on the attitude scales were 
considered to have a more positive attitude tcv'ard the 
school environ:nent . The scale samples the students' attitudes 
concerriinvj schoo-1 in p^eneral, s^udyin^, classrooms, 
teachers, and rules, and scores them on a scale from 
1 to 7> with hie;her nuiribers indicating poorer attitudes. 

4. I-E' difference ( intraversion- extraversion difference)- 
Each student's extraversion score was subtracted from 
that of his classroori biology teacher to provide a measure 
of relative teacher- student difference in extraversion. 
For example, if the teacher had a very low score (intra- 
versive) and. tne student's score v/as hi^;n ( extraversive) , 
the I-E difference would be a relatively hir^h negative 
number. 

5* Achievei::ient- Each student's four marking period rrades 
were averaged with his rer;;ents ••irade (if there was one) 
and his biology averai^e for the year was computed. 



Gen&ral hypotheses: 

If -There is a positive relationship between , school 

attitudes and favorable teacher-student "matchups" 
• on p articular personality t;r^lts. 

2. . There is a positive relabionship betv;een school 
attitudes and school achievement. 
■ 5* There 13 a positive relationship between s^chool 

achieven'e nt and favorable t eacher^student "matchups" 
on particular personality traits. 
Specific hypotheses: 

i. As a teacher I-E score becomes more intraversive 
v;ith respect to that of the student ^ the student's 
attitude toward the school environnient v/ill become 
.more negative • 
■2. As thW teacher * s I-E score becoiTiCS rriore intraversive 
with respect to that of the student, -the student's, 
achievei^ent will become poorer* 
3* As a* student *s .at titude toward, the school environment 
"■■■becomes more positive, nis achieve:r.ent will be 
greater. ; 

As a student * s achieveiTient becomes . higher , .his 
attitude toward the school environment will become 
more positive. 

•Iti^S EAnCH ^ DBS IGIv- A ND IjgTKODOIXjGY . ■ 

Safliple-^^^ ' T^^^ included p85 biology students from John 

Adams . Hi g^^^^^^ in O^.on e Park ^ Queens , . IS ew York , and their 



^ I9h 

perspective teachers* Thlr; particular school was ^IVosen 
because c-f its availobilitj as a cooper&tinsT; a-roiit. The 

originaI -sar::ple It est:ed was over 700 students but .for only 

588 01 them v/as all the necessary information civailrble. 

In all, the sample included 11 teachers (all of biology), 

nine of v/hich were male and. two of which were female. The 

teachers are all caucariion, as is most of the. student sample. 

'fhe area is middle class. 

Instrumen'ts- * ■ * • , • 

1. 16 Personality J^'actor Questionnaire (16 PF)~ This test 1 
is a set of 16 .luestionnaire scales arranged in onmibJS forra. 
Although it is designed to ]:ro\'^ide infox'mation on 23 sep- 
arate personality factors, this research only made use of five 
of the primary factors* sarnpled. These were::. 

a) af f ectothyniia (A+) ^ 

b) parjTiia (H-f) 

c) sur;';ency (F-i-) ' \ ■ 

d) group dependence (Q^-) 

e) doiranance (E-i-) 

These factors are coinbined^ according to the 16 Pi' Handbook, 
in order to arrive at a measure of exvia or invia (extra- 
version or intraversi'. n) • Piirther information concerning: 
the reliability, validity, and niriainr;; populations can be ■ 
obtained from the 16 Handbook (Cattell, 1970) ♦ 

2. High -^bchool Questionnaire (HSQ)~ This test, also by 
Cattell,, is analagous to the 16 P? except that it is intended 
for high school aged children* It was adapted in the same 
way as the 16 PF. 

5« The attitude, scale- The. scale used in this research is an 



adaptation of a scale developed, by V/eaver in I960. The 

original scale with 56 items proved to have a solit half 

reliability of .92 and a' standard error of inoa''sureinent of 

.06 of one scale interv^il. The adaptation used in this 
1 

studyj uses on3y 50 of the items, the remaining six not havin<5 
been deemed relevant. The purpose of the scale is to c^ive 
a measure of' individual student's attitudes about the 
school environment ♦ 

PrcQodure-- In late March, 1975 each biology student in the 
sample v;as given Cattell's RSQ personality inventory and 
at the Game time each of the involved teachers v;as s:iven 
a 15 personality inventory. From this data each student 
and teacher could be labeled as extraverted or intraverted 
and IrS differences v/ere determined for each student by 
subtracting his I-E score fro;ri that of his teacher* The 
HSQ*s v/ere adminisbered by the classroom teachers, eoch of 
v/hoiTi v/e.s briefly trained in test ad.T.inistration.. The 16 PF 
questionnaires v.-ere- adiriinistered by the researcher. 

Early in Kay the students were given the attitude scale 
by their previously trained classroom teachers in order 
to deteriTiine the student's attitude toward the school 
environment • ' 

At the coiapletion of the school year grading sheets 
for. each biology class v;ere' obtained and each student *s year" 
performance v;as averaged v/ith his re^eiits score (biology), 
if it v/as available, determine his level of • achievement • 

Due to the expost f3Jto nature of the project, the three 
variables most used (I-S difference, student attitude toward 
tlie school environment, and achievenent) were set un in 



bwo ways. In the rirst inf:tMjce, attitude w-ii^ *def^i cnated ac- 
tne depondon:; vari'ihle and a iriultiplo regression rrorT;rai:: 
(BKiD02;0 w-'is \i^ed since the variiiblos v;ere continuous to 
detor.::ino the ]>.r"cporti on of the v-irinnco in attitude acc^ounted 
for by tiie tv;o j naepend-vnt v.^iPiabl^s, difference and achio-'e- 
ifient. In the second instance (GubproDlem 2), ^;chieve::ient 
was ccnridored the dependant varioble with I-E difference and 
attiitude no*-/ beinj^* the independent variables. The S'^;:iie 
rePiresc^ion pro;:r^^::i was ured here to detei'i.diie the proportions 
of variances accounted for* xStudent £:ex desic!;n:-^ t ic ns were 
alGO run v/ith the pro-^*rar"'. for descriptive research purposes. 
In addition, due to the author's orifrinal interest in a.s- 
trology, the sanple w^-.s divided into the-lP astrological 
signs according to their birthdays and a BI'iD02H proyrara 
was run separately on each cf the 1? subs^aniples . Also the 
ujeans derived froiii ^ach as!:rolofrical p;roupin5 was subjected 
to a one .vay analysis of variance to deterr.ine the signif- 
icance of any differences in that area. . ^ 
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The study v;ac> ciivi led into tv;o cubprobloT.s by cinply 
maniiiulat j.n^ which v-iri-iMe would he flesir':nat;od. dependent • 
Jn* the firj?t rubprooloin in v/hich attihuae t;ov.'ard the 
school environment -as the dependent variable, neither of 
the two hypotheses (one and tv/o) was substantiated* That 
ia^ no si .■;;;;nif icant rel:.ticni:3h:i p v/v.s found between teacher- 
student difference and school attitudes; nor was a 

significant relationship obtained betv;een achioveriient and 
attitude (R e lualed .117 while the critic?5l value at the 
• 05 level is .141). Cn the* other hand, it was det ern-ined that 
the sex of the student v/as useful in predicting attitude 
tov/ard the school environiT:ent : girls* at:titudes wnre 
significantly more positive than boys' at the .05 level 

The second subproblein showed more prorriisin-;^ , thouf^h 
not spectacular results. Although neither of the hypotheses 
concerned with subproble:n two (three and four) were con- 
firmed, it was found that extraverted people with better 
school attitudes achieved better in biology* Interestingly, 
attitude by itself was not found to be a valid predictor, 
but the coiabination of attitade and extraversion with an 
F value of 6.^795 exceeded the critical value at the X)l 
level (4.65) am was thus a sirjnificant predictor at this level. 
Astrological sif^TiS were not found useful as predictors of 
I-B score, attitude,. or achievenent. 

ERIC 
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In conclusion it could be said that extravorts who 

are girls and thu*^ have better attitudes toward the .school en- 

viroijment are most likely to achieve well in school • Since 

none of the hypotheses was coafirrned, it is likely thctt slop- 

piness of design is at least partially responsible^ It 

is su-^^^estvCd that an attitude scale be used which is mor^^ ... r 

nearly validated for such v/ork and that a simpTe e:^:braversion- 

intraversion scale such as Eysenck's be used- In the 

meantinie the positive results obtained owuld be somewhat . 

useful as a start in the diagnosis of some children who 

! • . . ■ ' • 

have difficulty achieving. 



R Var iance a ccounted for 

Attitude ;il25 .0127 



Intra- extra 



1703 .0290 6.4795 
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